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Ex-Sctr*tary  Chase. 

From  the  Brooklyn  liaily  Union. 
What  does  Mr.  Wekd  mean?  The  only  despotism  of 
which  ihe,  e  has  been  any  complaint  in  Hub  period  of  war 
has  been  tlm  <>f  Mr.  Wkku's  admired  friend  the  Secretary 
ol Mat*,  which,  forour  p*rt,  we  have  never  found  fault 
witii,  but  which  becreta'y Cha.su  ha*  consistently  opposed 
Again, does  Mr.  Wekd  mean  to  charge  that  Ciia»k  "did 
not  desire  a  restoration  of  tlie  Union?"  lie  says  1-0  as 
plainly  as  he  can  without  (lis  inctly  framing  an  accusation. 
If  he  does,  he  Is  gnilty  of  a  verv  contemptible,  very  pal- 
oaoe.und  very  deliberate  lie.  Ws  have  iuanother  column 
taken  occasion  to  characterize  a  lie  by  insinuation.  If  \i-e 
have  said  anything  to  make  such  u  lie  appear  despicable, 
we  should  like  to  treble  its  significance  i.nd  present  it  as 
our  estimate  of  this  assertion  ol  Mr.  H:mD'». 

The  "  despotism  "  from  which  I  felt,  in  com- 
mon with  emancipated  thousands,  a  sense  of 
relief,  is  well  understood  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Chasb,  in  the  exercise  of  the  vast  patronage 
of  his  Department,  was  a  Despot.  He  pre- 
served his  power  over  the  President  by  re- 
iterated threats  to  resign.  Mr.  Lincoln,  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  he  could  not  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  yielded  and  endured  until  human 
patience  was  exhausted.  Mr.  Cha.se  tried  the 
resignation  dodge  once  too  often.  Mr.  Lin 
coln's  error  was  in  living  so  long  in  torment. 

The  final  breach  was  occasioned  by  the  re- 
fusal of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  ratify  an  improper 
Appointment.  In  declining  to  accept  Mr- 
Chase's    nominee,    Mr.    Lincoln    suggested 

RlCHAUD   M.   BLATCHFORD,   DtTDLET  8.    GBE- 

goky  or  Thomas  Hilluoitsk,  as  Assistant 
Treasurer— but  Mr.  Chas-e  was  inflexible — 
Despotic — Mr.  Field  or  Resignation  ! 

In  view  of  the  notoriously  unworthy  men 
with  whom  Mr.  Chase  had  surrounded  him- 
self, Mr.  Lincoln  was  certainly  justified  in 
pausing.  Mr.  Chase,  not  long  previously,  had 
made  the  same  point  in  relation  to  a  New 
York  Custom  House  Appointment,  and  Ihe 
President  yielded.  The  organization  of  the 
New  York  Custom  House  is  a  living,  burning 
disgrace.  Mr.  Chase  had  etidence  of  infa- 
mous practices,  but  refused  to  act.  When 
charges  showing  that  the  Enemy  was  receiv- 
ing supplies  through  the  Custom  House  were 
so  rife  that  the  President,  in  December  last, 
called  the  Secretary's  attention  to  thttm,  he  re- 
plied curtly  that  he  had  "  no  information  affect 
iug  the  integrity  of  the  Collector."  He  hadi 
however,  abundance  of  inlormation  affecting 
the  integrity  of  other  Officials,  but  instead  of 
removing  them,  his  Special  Agent  spent  months 
in  efforts  to  strangle  investigations  and  cover 
up  rascalities.  Mr.  CnABE  knew  that  there 
were  men  in  the  Custom  House  whose  only 
service  was  to  sign  a  Pay  Roll.  He  knew  that 
others  were  dishonest — that  one  was  detected 
in  leaving  his  Department  with  goods  conceal- 
ed upon  his  person.  He  has  koown  for  three 
years  that  gross  Custom  House  dishonesty  ex- 
ists at  Oswego.    But  he  gave  "no  sign." 

Mr.  Clabk,  whom  he  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Money  Bureau  at  Washington,  had 
been  exposed  officially,  for  dishonesty  In  the 
Extension  of  the  Treasury  Building,  a  work 
progressing  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Chabk  I  And 
yet  he  placed  that  man  in  a  position  of  over- 
whelming pecuniary  trust!  He  not  only  placed 
a  tabooed  man  in  such  a  position,  but  refused 


to  remove  him  on  the  Report  of  his  own  Soli- 
citor of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Jot  dan,  who,  in 
April  last,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Chase,  said  : — 

Tbeabubx  Depabtaibxt,  Soucitob's  Office,  I 
April  liltb,  WW.  ) 

Sim:  I  bave  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  a  report 
made  to  me  by  Col.  L  C  Baker,  together  with  a  number 
of  affidavits,  affecting  the  conduct  and  character  of  S.  M. 
Clark  and  G.  A.  Henderson. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions.  I  exhibited  theso 
affidavits  to  Mr.  Clark,  ttat  ng  to  him  that  I  did  so  by  your 
direction  and  lo  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  such  explanation  or  reply  as  he  should  deem  pro- 
per. 

His  reply  to  me  was,  that  as  to  anyf  ins  a'leged  against 
hint  Impeaching  his  conduct  or  character  as  an  officer  of 
tlii-i  Department,  hu^lenied  li  utterly,  and  that  as  to  any 
other  matter,  he  scorned  to  in  ike  any  answer 

I  have  further,  in  obedience  to  your  order,  called  before 
me  most  of  the  persons  whose  affidavits  are  herewith  trans- 
mitted, and  made  such  other  inquiries  as  it  has  been  In  u.y 
power  to  make  touching  the  matter  stateu  In  the  affida- 
vits, and  the  result  is,  an  ENTIKE  COJfVIOTION  that  the 
most  material  of  those  statements  are  i  nvn :  particularly 
thosecoiitiiined  in  the  ojildaciln  Qfjs.Ua  Jackton,  Jennie  Uer 
oto/tand  Laura  baoiid. 

What  actio  \  if  any,  ought  to  be  taken,  In  view  of  thuse 
facts,  is,  of  course,  not  a  question  for  ice  to  consider. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  respect, 

(iigued)  EUWAKU  JOItUAN, 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

There  are  other  and  grave  reasons  for  re- 
joicing that  Mr.  Chase  is  out  of  the  Cabinet_ 
He  Abolitionized  that  Cabinet;  and  if  our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  overthrown  and  our  Union 
severed,  he,  as  the  chief  of  a  class  to  which 
Sumnek,  Gkeeley,  Phillips,  &c.,  ifcc,  be- 
long, will  be  responsible  for  the  calamity — 
directly  responsible— for  they  have,  perverted 
the  War  which  should  have  been  waged  against 
Rebellion  into  a  War  for  Abolition,  lack- 
ing the  wisdom  to  perceive  that  the  whole 
North  could  be  united  against  Rebellion,  while 
upon  their  Abolitian  Programme,  the  People 
are  divided.  In  other  words,  if  wiser  men  had 
ruled,  Rebellion  would  have  divided  theSodth 
and  united  the  North.  As  it  is,  the  South  is 
intensely  united,  while  the  North  is  unhap- 
pily divided. 

But  for  Mr.  Chase  and  his  followers,  the 
Rebellion  would  have  had  narrower  limits, 
embracing  only  the  Gulf,  and  some  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi States.  But  for  their  influence  two 
Union  men  from  Border  States  would  have 
been  in  the  Cabinet.  For  saying,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  that  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
Western  Yirgiuiaand  Northern  Alabama,  were 
full  of  Union  men,  I  was  denounced  and  per- 
secuted by  a)l  the  ultra  Abolitionists.  But 
under  every  discouragement— amid  rapine  and 
murder— this  has  proved  to  be  true.  Mr. 
Chase  would  not,  however,  allow  these  States 
to  remain  in  the  Union,  or  suffer  them  to  re- 
turn to  it  as  States.  For  the  truth  of  my  asser- 
tion that  Mr.  Chase  would  not  allow  the 
Border  States  to  remain  in  the  Union,  1  sub- 
mit the  following  Letter : — 

Washington.  February  9t  1801. 
Dbai:  Sik  :  Tbanks  lor  your  not  a  and  explanation  of  that 
vote.  It  may  be  useful.  There  is  a  yreuier  disposition  to 
compromise  than  1  like  to  *ee.  Bui  I  hope  Ihe  beat.  Balf  a 
dozen  of  trie  Border  State  gentlemen  have  been  m  our 
room  to-night,  h  i  iuiuimi  r.  and  Stokms,  of  Tennessee, 
Adams  una  BKISTOW,  of  Kentucky  Gilukk.  of  North 
Carolina,  and  others.  1  really  sympathize  wilh  them,  but 
see  no  reason  Why  we  should  am\/Lc  per/nanejitly  a  laiuib 
power  to  help  them,  for  the  purpose  ol  ytUiUnu  temporarily 
u  Little  one.  Yours,  corulally,  S.  P.  Ciiabe. 

When  this  Letter  was  written,  bold,  devoted 
Union  men  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
were  struggling  to  keep  their  Stales  in  the 
Union,  anxious  to  sustain  the  Government  and 
to  stand  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  "  Bor- 
der State  Proposition,"  adopted  by  Congress, 
would  have  held  them.  Their  Members  of 
Congress  went  personally  to  "  our  room,"  im- 
ploring aid.  Mr.  Chase's  "sympathy"  was 
excited,  but  he  "saw  no  reason"  for  "sacrific- 
ing" Abolitionism  for  the  Union  I 

What  followed  is  historical.  We  have  been 
Involved  for  nearly  four  years  in  an  Abolition 
War.  The  iuiiuences  that  drove  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee  from  the  Union,  extorted 


an  Emancipation  Proclamation,  practical  and 
effective  only  in  giving  union,' strength  and 
determination  to  Rebellion — a  Proclamation 
to  -which  the  first  Slave  has  not  owed  his 
Freedom;  for  it  is  only  operative  where  our 
Armies  go,  and  without  it  the  Armies  would 
have  gone  faster  and  farther.  And  let  it  be 
remembered  that  all  the  while  these  Abolition 
Demagogues  and  Fanatics  were  aidiDg  both 
Rebellion  and  Slavery.  The  North,  umted, 
and  free  of  the  incubus  of  Abolitionism,  would 
have  crushed  Rebellion,  and  wilh  it  the  cursed 
Institution  which  struck  at  and  sought  to  di- 
vide the  Union.  If  the  South  avert  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  the  great  National  crime  of 
Rebellion,  they  will  owe  their  escape  to  the 
insanity  of  Abolitionists.  It  is  thus  that  an- 
tagonism work  together. 

And  here,  to  guard  against  those  who  lay  in 
wait  to  pervert  ail  I  say,  let  me  exempt  Gehuit 
Smpih,  with  others  who  have  nobly  given 
themselves  to  the  duty  of  sustaining  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  War  against  Rebellion.  Had 
the  same  degree  of  patriotism  and  sense  gov- 
erned Mr.  Chase,  leading  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  influential  Journals,  we  should  this 
day  rejoice  in  a  triumph  of  the  Government 
over  the  vanquished  Armies  of  the  Confede- 
racy, consigning  Rebellion  and  Slavery  to  a 
common  grave. 

I  did  not,  three  years  ago,  mistake  or  mag- 
rify  the  evil  of  Abolition  influences,  nor 
though  fiercely  denounced,  did  I  shrink  from  j 
the  duty  of  warning  the  People.  What  then 
was  only  Prophetic,  is  now  History.  Abolition 
influences,  iu  Congress,  and  in  the  Cabinet, 
have  doubled  the  millions  of  dollars,  and  deepen- 
ed the  rivers  of  blood,  spent  and  shed,  in  a  War 
which,  so  long  as  such  influences  and  counsels 
Eway  the  Government,  promises  nothing  but 
an  interminable  conflict  or  an  inglorious  ter- 
mination, T.  W. 


After  a  Sunday  passed  hi  very  serious  on- 1 
sideratioD.Dfi  resolved  to  withdraw  his  reaig- ! 
ration,     lie  was  unable  even  thou  to  imitate 
the  brevity  of  Mr.  Seward's  note.    Ho  sent  J 
to  the  President  his  note  of  the  :20th  enclosed 
in  another,  in  which  he  said  that  redaction 
had  not  much,  If  at  all,  changed  Its  original 
impression,   but  that  it  had  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  in  this  matter  to  con- 
form his  action  to  the  President's  judgment. 
He  would,  therefore,  resume  his  post  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  ready,  however,  to  j 
retire  at  any  moment  if,  in  the  President's  ' 
judgment,  the  success  of  the  Administration 
might  be  in  the  slightest  degree  promoted 
thereby. 

The  untrained  diplomatist   of  Illinois  had 
thus  met  and  conjured  away,   with  unsur- 
passed courage  and  skill,  oue  of  the  severest 
crises  that  ever  threatened    the  integrity  of,' 
his  Administration.    He  bad  to  moot  it  ab- 
solutely  unaided  ;    from  the   nature  of  the; 
case  he  could  take  no  advice  from  those  who 
wire  nearest  him  in  the  Government.    By- 
bis  bold  and  original  expedient  of  confront-  ■ 
irg  the  Senators  with  the  Cabinet,  and  hav- : 
ing  tbem  discuss  their   mutual    misunder- 
standings under  his  own  eye,   he  cleared  up  i 
many    dangerous   misconceptions,   and,   as 
usually  happens  when  both  parties  are  men 
of  intelligence  and  good  will,  brought  about  | 
a  friendlier  and  more  considerate  feelin<  be- 
tween his  Government  and   the  Republican^ 
lead eis  than  had  ever   before   existed.    By 
placing  Mr.  Chase  in  such  an  attitude  that 
his  leslgnation  became  necessary  to  his  own 
sense  of  dignity  he  made  himself  absolute, 
master  of  the  situation  ;  by  treating  the  res* 
ignations  and  the  returu   to  the  Cabinet  of 
both  Ministers  as  one  and  the  same  transae-  T 
tion    he    saved    for    the    nation    the  in 
^aluable  fervices  of    both,    and    preserved 
his    own    position    of     entire     impartial- 
ity between  the  two    wings   of    the    ILiion 
party.    The  results  of  this  achievement  were 
not    merely  temporary.      From    that  hour 
there  was  a  certain  loosening  of  the  hitherto 
close  alliance  between  Mr.   Cha^e  and   the 
Republican    opposition    to    the    President, 
While  a  kind  of  comradeship  born  of  their 
joint  sortie  and  a  re-entiance  into  the  Gov- 
ernment, gave  thereafter  a  greater  semblance 
ofcoidiality   to  the  relations   between  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Treasury. 
But  above  all  the  incident  left  the  President  j 
seated  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the  saddle.  ! 
When  the  Cabinet  had  retired  and  left  the 
President  with  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Chase 
in  his  hands,  he  said  to  a  friend  who  entered 
soon  after,  in  one  of  those  graphic  metaphors 
so  often  suggestsd  to  him  by  the  memories 
of  his  pioneer  childhood,  and  which  revealed  i 
his  careless  greatness  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  his  most  labored    official    utterances, 
"Now,  I  can  ride ;  1  have  got  a  pumpkin  In  • 
each  end  of  my  bag." 

Nearly  a  year  later  he  said  in  a  conversa- 
tion relating  to  this  matter :  : 

"I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  dona 
better.  I  am  sure  it  was  right.  If  I  had  ' 
yielded  to  that  storm  and  dismissed  Sdward 
the  thing  would  all  have  slumped  over  ono 
Way,  and  we  should  have  been  lef  s  with  a 
scanty  circle  of  supporters.  Whou  Mr.  J 
Chase  gave  in  his  resignation  I  saw  that  the 
game  was  iu  my  hands,  and,  I  pat  it 
through." 

Though  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Seward  did 
not  Immediately  come  to  an  end,  it  never 
exhibited  such  vitality  again,  and  its  later 
manifestations  were  treated  far  more  cava-  < 
lierlj  by  Mr.  Lincoln.     He    had  even  before  i 
this  dismissed  one  very  respectable  commit- 
tee from  New  York,  who  had  called  to  ex- 
press  an.  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Premier, 
by  easing  with  unwonted  harshness :    "You 
would  be  willing  to  see  the  country  ruined 
if  you  could  turn  out  Seward ;"  aud  after 
this   incident  he  never   again  allowed  the  j 
Secretaiy   of  State    to  be  attacked  in  his 
ireeeucsi  -      ■  „J 
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A    Reminiscence   ot    Secretary     Chase 


J.     T.     TROWBRIDGE 
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SALMON      PORTLAND     CHASE 


LITERARY  matter  that  took  me  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1863,  brought  me  into 
friendly  relations  with  Lincoln's  eminent  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  (afterwards  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States  supreme  court,)  and  I  became  a 
guest  in  his  house. 

He  was  then  at  the  summit  of  his  fame  and  power  as 
head  of  the  treasury  department,  in  which  position  his  dis- 
tinguished ability,  integrity  of  character,  and  immense 
popularity  as  the  father  of  the  "greenbacks,"  and  success- 
ful manager  of  the  nation's  finances,  in  the  crisis  of  its 
greatest  peril,  had  made  him,  next  to  President  Lincoln, 
the  most  important  personage  in  the  government. 

He  was  a  noble  specimen  of  massively  compacted  man- 
hood, perfectly  erect,  over  six  feet  tall,  (six  feet  one  inch, 
I  think  he  told  me;)  always  decorously  dressed,  his  im- 
posing figure  set  off  by  a  well-fitting  frock  coat,  his  face 
shaven,  complexion  fair,  and  eyes  light  and  beaming.with 
that  peculiar  fullness  of  the  eyeball  which  denotes  near- 
sightedness, and  there  was  never  the  slightest  appearance 
of  condescension  or  haughtiness  in  his  dignified  demeanor. 
He  was  august,  in  a  true  sense,  sometimes  austere;  and  I 
can  understand  why  those  who  did  not  know  him  under 
favorable  conditions  should  have  thought  him  cold- 
hearted.  He  was  surprisingly  unreserved  in  his  expres- 
sions of  opinion  as  to  public  measures  and  public  men, 
not  excepting  the  president,  and  this  frankness Vnade  him 
many  enemies.  I  remember  that  two  of  his  political 
friends  came  in  one  evening  to  present  to  him  a  young  man 
who  had  made  himself  a  hero  of  the  house  by  writing  a 
partisan  article  of  a  particularly  startling  character.  The 
■secretary  received  him  kindly,  but,  instead  of  praising  his 
performance,  said  of  it  simply:  "  I  thought  it  very  indis- 
creet," and  turned  the  conversation  to  other  subjects. 
This  was  spoken  with  a  smile,  like  a  flower  above  a  thorn; 
but  the  thorn  pierced,  and  I  perceived  that  the  young  man 
went  away  with  a  diminished  admiration  of  the  secretary. 


ters,  the  younger  of  whom  was  at  that  time  away  at  school. 
The  elder,  Kate,  the  famous  belle,  distinguished  in  Wash- 
ington society  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  was 
absent  on  her  wedding  journey,  during  the  first  days  of  my 
visit,  but  she  returned  early  in  December  to  brighten  the 
house  with  her  presence  and  to  gladden  the  heart  of  her 
proud  parent.  The  millionaire  bridegroom,  William 
Sprague,  late  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  but  at  that  time 
in  the  United  States  senate,  of  which  he  was  the  youngest 
member,  came  also  and  took  up  his  abode  with  her  in  the 
Chase  mansion.  He  was  a  boyish-looking,  taciturn  in- 
dividual,—in  society  a  dark  secondary  planet  in  the  ra- 
diance of  her  unremittent  vivacity. 

Of  Kate  Sprague  and  her  celebrated  marriage  I  dare 
only  make  brief  mention  here;  although  I  can  not  but  re- 
call one  enchanting  noon  hour  when,  at  her  own  lunch 
table,  (in  the  senator's  absence,)  she  read  to  me  a  long 
poem  that  had  just  appeared,  anonymously,  in  the  "At- 
lantic Monthly,"  and  had  so  surprised  her  by  its  beauty  of 
diction  and  sentiment  that  she  asked  me  to  hear  it  and 
name  to  her,  if  1  could,  the  author.  'I  he  poem  was  "The 
Lirdiul  KiUingwoith,"  which,  after  the  first  two  or  three 
stanzas,  1  declared  could  have  been  the  work  of  no  other 
living  author  than  Longfellow.  To  our  mutual  delight 
she  read  the  entire  poem  aloud,  her  exquisite  appreciation 
lending  it  a  charm  with  which  it  ever  remains  associated 
in  my  memory. 

Among  the  transient  guests  who  interested  me  were 
Schuyler  Colfax,  [ohn  Sherman,  Horace  Greeley,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and,  particularly,  |ames  A.  Garfield,  then 
a  member  of  the  house,  who  frequently  came  to  dine  or 
dropped  in  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  After 
the  return  from  the  wedding  journey,  Mrs.  Sprague  re- 
sumed her  place  in  the  secretary's  drawing-room,  and  en- 
tertained all  comers  with  a  simple  grace  of  manner  which 
even  the  gay  capital  has  rarely  excelled. 

In  one  of  our  morning  walks,  the  secretary  took  me  to 
an  old  building  standing  on  a  partly  vacant  lot  in  G  Street. 
It  was  of  one  story,  as  I  remember,  with  a  roof  sloping 
away  from  a  higher  building  against  which  it  abutted.  It 
was  gloomy  and  deserted,  with  shattered  windows,  and 
weeds  growing  about  the  door. 


<?  fV- 
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The  July  number  of  The  North  American  Review  con- 
tained a  series  of  important  letters  bearing  on  reconstruction 
days.  This  series  is  continued  bere.  Some  of  these  letters  recall 
the  questions  born  with  the  closing  days  of  the  war.  Some  of 
them  relate  to  questions  a  little  later  than  the  war  days  ;  but  all 
are  of  interest  in  the  sense  of  what  somebody  has  called  the 
"  Broken  Lights  of  the  Foreground." 

The  burning  questions  of  ante-bellum  days  were  forever  settled. 
The  origin  of  them  all  was  dead.  The  surrender  of  the  South 
brought  new  questions — new  experiences.  Some  of  the  war- 
leaders  had  laid  down  the  sword  only  to  mount  the  rostrum, 
and,  with  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  the  new  war  of  ideas  and 
words  commenced.  Was  the  South  in  the  Union,  or  was  the 
South  out  of  the  Union  ?  Should  the  black  man  be  enfranchised, 
or  should  he  not  be  enfranchised  ? 

The  two  problems  formed  the  basis  of  all  other  political  prob- 
lems of  the  day. 

Possibly  the  very  first  to  openly  declare  an  opinion  as  to  negro 
enfranchisement  was  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  not  only  expressed  his  opinions — he  urged  his  principles  on  the 
Administration.  The  fact  lends  a  double  interest  to  those  of  his 
letters  here  printed,  though  fragmentary,  and,  in  a  sense,  private. 

Of  scarcely  less  interest  are  the  added  letters  of  Generals  Sher- 
man, Grant,  Ord,  and  others,  bearing,  as  they  do,  on  questions 
that  were  "burning"  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  out- 
growth of  a  conflict  that,  in  the  words  of  President  Lincoln,  "  no 
mortal  could  make  and  no  mortal  could  stay." 

S.  H.  M.  Bters. 
II. 

The  note  below,  from  General  Halleck  to  General  Sherman  at 
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Vicksburg,  shows  the  confidence  felt  in  Washington  at  that  time 
in  the  judgment  of  men  who  had  been  successful  at  arms,  and 
who  might  have  opinions  worth  knowing  on  civil  affairs. 

Private. 

"Washington,  August  27,  1863. 
Major-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

My  Dear  General  :  The  question  of  reconstruction  in  Louisiana,  Miss. , 
and  Ark.  "will  soon  come  up  for  the  decision  of  the  Government,  and  not  only 
the  length  of  the  war,  but  our  ultimate  and  complete  success,  will  depend  upon 
its  decision.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  successfully  solved, 
if  the  President  will  consult  the  opinions  of  cool  and  discreet  men  who  are 
capable  of  looking  at  it  in  all  its  bearings  and  effects.  I  think  he  is  disposed 
to  receive  the  advice  of  our  Generals  who  have  been  in  these  States,  and  know 
much  more  of  their  condition  than  gassy  politicians  in  Congress.  Gen'l  Banks 
has  written  pretty  fully  on  the  subject.  I  wrote  to  Gen'l  Grant  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  for  his  views  in  regard  to  Miss.,  but  he  has  not  yet 
answered.  I  wish  you  would  consult  with  Grant,  McPherson,  and  others  of 
cool,  good  judgment,  and  write  me  your  views  fully.  As  I  may  wish  to  use 
them  with  the  President,  you  had  better  write  me  unofficially,  and  then  your 
letter  will  not  be  put  on  file,  and  cannot  hereafter  be  used  against  you  You 
have  been  in  Washington  enough  to  know  how  everything  a  man  writes  or 
says  is  picked  up  by  his  enemies  and  misconstrued.  With  kind  wishes  for 
your  future  success,  I  am  yours  truly, 

H.  W.  Halleck. 
III. 

What  President  Johnson's  and  Mr.  Chase's  views  were,  as  to 
the  recognition  of  official  bodies  chosen  in  the  South  previous  to 
the  ending  of  the  war,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Chase  himself.  This  was  just  after  the  deatli  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  then  more  willing  to  have 
the  military  attempt  something  in  a  civil  way  for  the  restoration 
of  the  South  than  had  been  the  case  in  the  Johnston-Sherman 
treaty,  though  Mr.  Chase  also  disapproved  the  latter.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  assured  General  Sherman,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  that  the 
rebel  State  governments  in  existence  at  the  time  of  their  laying 
down  their  arms  should  have  temporary  recognition. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  other  views.  Admiral  Porter  has  put  on 
record  that  the  terms  offered  Johnston  by  General  Sherman  were, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  President  Lincoln's  terms.  Only  his  death 
prevented  their  approval.  President  Johnson's  retreat  from  his 
own  policy,  and  his  later  denunciation  of  negro-enfranchisement 
as  an  "  untried  experiment,"  were  the  first  rocks  in  the  way  to 
reconstruction. 
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U.  S.  Rev.  Steamer,  Wayonda, 
May  5,  1865. 

My  deae  General  :  You  were  kind  enough  to  show  me  Schofield's  tele- 
gram. That  you  may  see  what  my  views  are,  I  enclose  printed  copies  of  two 
letters  of  mine  to  President  Lincoln,  written  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  pre- 
ceding the  great  crime.  They  have  been  printed — a  few  copies  only — for  con- 
venience, not  for  publication. 

I  have  some  reason  to  think  that  the  views  they  express  will  ultimately  be 
adopted.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  the  logic  of  events  will  coerce 
their  adoption. 

President  Johnson  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  no  official  body  or  individual, 
owing  election  or  appointment  to  rebel  votes  or  authorities,  can  be  recognized 
by  the  National  Government,  but  that  reorganization  should  proceed  from  the 
people.  He  would  be  gratified  to  have  all  loyal  citizens  participate  in  this 
work  without  reference  to  complexion,  believing  that  by  general  suffrage  the 
best,  safest,  and  most  permanent  reorganization  would  be  secured.  I  have 
ventured  to  represent  to  him  the  importance  of  settling  some  policy — adopting 
this,  if  possible — and  taking  the  initiative  by  proclaiming  and  recommending 
it.  The  matter  was  under  consideration  when  I  left  Washington.  I  am  sure 
that  judicious  steps  taken  in  this  direction  by  General  Schofield,  or  any  other 
general  commanding  in  a  State  whose  government  is  disorganized  by  rebellion, 
would  not  be  disapproved. 

I  was  glad  to  have  your  explanations  concerning  the  arrangement  with 
Johnston.  I  shared  the  regret  it  was  made,  and  disapproved  of  its  terms,  which 
your  best  friends  felt  ;  but  neither  my  confidence  in  you,  nor  my  gratitude  for 
your  services,  ever  knew  the  slightest  diminution,  and  I  am  now  as  I  have  ever 
been  since  knowing  you,  with  the  sincerest  admiration  and  esteem,  your  friend. 

S.  P.  Chase. 

Major-General  W.  T.  Shekhan. 

IV. 

General  Sherman's  "harshness  toward  the  blacks,"  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Chase  in  the  following  letter,  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  charge  that  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  "  sort  of  pariahs  al- 
most without  rights,"  will  sound  amusing  to  many  who  knew 
Sherman's  real  sentiments.  Sherman's  mind  was  taken  up,  first 
of  all,  with  putting  down  the  rebellion.  That  done,  he  was  as 
ready  to  protect  the  colored  man  as  any  officer  in  the  country,  re- 
gardless as  to  his  own  sentiments  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  or 
that.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  when  he  wished  his  camp  to 
be  cleared  of  "  surplus  negroes  and  mules,"  he  only  wished  for 
room.  There  were  too  many  wagons,  too  many  mules,  too  many 
negroes,  too  many  sick  soldiers  about  the  camp.  They  were  in  his 
way,  and  in  his  request  to  have  them  removed,  he  bluntly  put 
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them  together  in  a  phrase,  and  without  a  thought  of  offense  or  of 
classing  the  negroes  with  the  cattle.  His  later  actions  proved 
this. 

Washington,  January  2,  1865. 

Dear  General  :  In  common  with  all  loyal  men,  I  partake  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  inspired  by  the  services  of  your  army  and  yourself.  My  hopes  of 
you  at  the  beginning  were  great.  They  have  been  more  than  realized  ;  and  I 
trust  that  the  country's  debt  to  you  is  yet  to  be  largely  augmented. 

But  there  is  one  feature  of  your  military  administration  which  gives  pain 
to  many,  and  I  think  I  perform  the  part  of  a  true  friend,  and  infringe  no  rule 
of  propriety,  in  mentioning  it  to  you. 

I  refer  to  the  apparent  harshness  of  your  action  towards  the  blacks.  You 
are  understood  to  be  opposed  to  their  employment  as  soldiers,  and  to  regard 
them  as  a  sort  of  pariahs  almost  without  rights.  In  your  first  report  after 
opening  communication  with  General  Foster,  you  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  rid- 
ding your  camp  of  the  surplus  negroes,  mules,  etc.  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  words,  but  I  do  remember  the  report.  I  felt  that  an  expression  classing 
men  with  cattle  found  place  in  a  paper  which  cannot  fail  to  be  historical. 

In  my  judgment,  negroes  as  men  have  the  same  rights  as  other  men.  The 
President  has,  by  proclamation  and  as  a  military  measure,  enfranchised  those 
who  were  held  as  slaves  in  the  Rebel  States.  The  Attorney-General,  in  a  well- 
considered  opinion,  has  asserted  the  citizenship  of  those  who  are  free.  And  it 
seems  to  me  not  doubtful,  that  in  the  political  reorganization  of  the  States  in 
insurrection,  political  as  well  as  natural  rights  must  be  conceded  to  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  colored  population.  For  myself,  indeed,  I  freely  say  that  I  see 
no  reason  why  all  citizens  may  not  vote,  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  are 
applicable  to  all,  irrespective  of  color.  I  feel  sure  that  the  justice  and  good 
sense  of  the  people  will,  at  least,  demand  the  right  of  suffrage  for  all  who  are 
educated,  and  all  who  have  borne  arms  in  the  service  of  the  Union.  Without 
this,  at  least,  I  see  no  security  against  attempted  re-enslavement,  against  the 
most  inhuman  and  cruel  discrimination  and  treatment  of  the  colored  people  as 
a  class,  or  indeed,  against  the  ascendency  of  the  disloyal  element  in  the  insurg- 
ent States,  as  soon  as  the  military  pressure  shall  be  removed. 

Doubtless  you  have  thought  much  on  these  subjects.  But  may  I  not  ask 
you  to  take  them  again  into  your  consideration?  May  I  not  ask  you  especially 
to  avoid  any  appearance  of  harshness  or  severity  which  does  not  represent  or 
express  your  real  sentiments  and  convictions  ?  You  have  a  great  and  most  re- 
sponsible position.  Your  example,  for  good  or  evil,  will  be  followed  by  officers 
of  lower  character  and  less  discretion.  Your  action  will  influence  largely  the 
destinies  of  multitudes.  It  is  my  anxious  wish  that  it  may  command  for  you 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  good  men,  and  the  approval  of  Him  who  is  no 
"  respecter  of  persons." 

With  the  sincerest  respect  and  esteem,  yours  very  truly, 


Maj.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 


S.  P.  Chase. 
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V. 

This  letter  from  Mr.  Chase  to  General  Sherman  not  only- 
shows  the  high  regard  in  which  the  latter  was  held  by  him,  but 
his  conscientious  wish  to  smooth  matters  over  after  the  outrageous 
action  of  both  Halleck  and  Stanton  toward  Sherman,  who  had  been 
branded  almost  as  a  traitor  at  the  very  moment  he  was  receiving  the 
nation's  applause.  Time  and  investigation,  though,  have  pretty 
fully  convinced  the  public  that  the  action  of  Stanton  and  Halleck 
was  not  so  much  the  result  of  enmity,  jealousy,  or  malice  as  it  was 
the  consequence  of  a  temporary  stampede  of  political  sense,  follow- 
ing the  assassination  of  the  President.  The  second  note  below, 
from  Mr.  Chase,  too,  still  bears  on  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
negro. 

[Morehead  City,  N.  C] 
TJ.  S.  Rev.  Steamer  Wayonda, 

May  6,  1865. 

Dear  General  :  I  have  always  been  thought  a  radical  in  principle,  and 
never  have  disclaimed  the  name  ;  but  I  have  tried  to  be  conservative  in  work- 
ing, and  have  generally  got  along  without  breaking  things.  This  morning,  I 
met  at  Beaufort,  Col.  Taylor,  a  gentleman  of  ability,  a  holder  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  slaves  before  the  war,  and  a  handsome  estate  in  lands.  He  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  restore  the  old  constitution  of  North 
Carolina,  under  which  all  freemen  voted,  and  believes  that  the  Union  and 
Union  men  will  be  safest  with  universal  suffrage.  I  met  others  with  different 
opinions,  but  none  manifested  any  such  feeling  as  would  lead  me  to  expect  any 
renewal  of  trouble  from  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  all  loyal 
citizens,  and  inviting  all  to  participate  in  the  work  of  reorganization. 

The  matter  must  be  left  to  consideration  and  reflection.  It  is  a  clear  duty 
to  be  frank  and  open;  and  this  duty  requires  the  National  Government  to  say 
distinctly  what,  in  its  dictionary,  the  words  "loyal  people "  mean.  The  most 
obvious  signification  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  adopted.  All  loyal  men 
must  be  taken  as  the  synonymous  expression.  John  Sherman  has  maintained 
this  view,  I  am  told,  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  in  a  speech  in  Ohio. 
But  I  will  trouble  you  no  further  with  these  ideas.  Time  will  try  all  opinions. 
Our  ends  are  the  same,  permanent  Union  and  permanent  peace. 

Let  me,  however,  most  respectfully,  but  very  earnestly,  advise  against  the 
publication  of  the  general  order  you  have  sent  me.  I  cannot  see  that  any  good 
will  come  of  it ;  but  I  fear  some  evil. 

My  knowledge  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  War  Department  for 
nearly  a  year  past  has  been  only  that  which  all  may  gather  from  the  journals, 
and,  of  course,  I  am  not  well  enough  informed  to  judge  of  the  motives  of  recent 
action.  I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  bad  feeling 
towards  you ;  so  far  as  Randal,  Johnson,  or  Secretary  Stanton  are  concerned. 
Since  my  conversation  with  you,  I  have  seen  more  clearly  the  motives  and 
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views  which  governed  you.  I  presume  they  do  also,  and  will  soon  become  more 
fully  informed  and  more  definitely  impressed.  I  know  what  your  feelings 
must  be,  but  you  are  not  required  to  do  anything  to  ensure  full  justice  to  your 
acts  and  intentions  both  from  the  Government  and  the  people. 

I  hope  you  will  let  time  and  reason  do  the  work  of  your  vindication,  and 
put  the  order,  at  least,  in  abeyance. 

Pardon  this  expression  of  opinion  on  a  matter  of  which  you  are  so  much 
the  better  judge.  Your  kindness  in  permitting  me  to  see  the  order  seems  to 
warrant  it. 

You  are  a  native  of  Ohio,  a  State  which  adopted  me  and  has  dealt  most 
generously  with  me.  Your  honor  and  fame  are  therefore  especially  dear  to 
me.  Besides  this,  your  brother  was  my  ablest  and  firmest  supporter  in  my  dif- 
ficult financial  administration,  and  my  gratitude  to  him  extends  itself  in  some 
sort  to  you.  So  you  must  excuse  my  solicitude,  not  forgetting  that  it  is  that 
of  one  a  good  deal  older  than  you  are,  who  has  had  a  large  experience,  though 
less  varied  perhaps  than  your  own. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

Maj.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman.  S.  P.  Chase. 


VI. 

TJ.  S.  Rev.  Steamer  Wayonda, 
[Morehead  City,  N.  C.,] 

May  5,  1865. 

My  Dear  General  :  Thanks  for  your  note  :  it  is  frank  and  to  the  point, 
and  what  you  say  shall  be  carefully  pondered.  All  my  opinions  have  been 
formed  in  the  light  of  practical  experience,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  modifica- 
tions and  corrections  it  suggests. 

You  know  that  I  have  been  long  concerned  in  public  affairs,  and  have  had 
large  interests  to  control  and  serve,  both  in  Ohio  and  Washington.  The 
lesson  that  is  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  is  that  boldness  and  decision, 
guided  by  common  sense  and  strict  regard  to  rights,  oftenest  prove  sure  guides 
to  safe  results  ;  and  now  my  trouble  in  attempting  reorganization  without  the 
loyal  blacks,  proved  quite  as  much  from  the  apprehension  that  it  will  work 
more  practical  evil  than  it  will  avoid,  as  from  any  abstract  theory. 

But  you  have  my  views  and  I  have  yours.  Let  us  both  reflect  and  observe. 
I  will  try  to  dismiss  from  my  mind  all  mere  preconceptions,  and  have  no  doubt 
you  will  do  the  same,  and  may  God  guide  our  country  right. 

Thinking  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  and  finding  one  among  my 
papers,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  order  to  Gen'l  Shepley.  As  I  have  only  one, 
please  return  it.     Yours  most  truly, 

Mai. -Gen'l  W.  T.  Sherman.  S.  P.  Chase. 
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other  man  on  earth.  His  head  and  face  were  small  in  proportion 
to  his  height,  and  he  looked  older  than  he  was. 

Other  descriptions  tell  a  somewhat  different  story,  hut  none  pro- 
nounce Marshall  handsome.  Judge  Story  says  that  he  was  digni- 
fied, though  plain,  and  that  his  dress  was  very  simple,  but  very 
neat.  He  says  that  he  had  small,  black,  twinkling  eyes,  a  low 
forehead,  but  harmonious  features.  He  was  a  good  laugher,  and 
was  full  of  humor.  Daniel  Webster  said,  while  he  was  a  Member 
of  Congress,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  man  of  whose  intellect  he 
had  a  higher  opinion  than  of  that  of  Judge  Marshall. 

As  for  Marshall's  physical  abilities,  his  form,  though  it  may 
have  been  awkward,  was  certainly  strong.  He  was  fond  of  muscu- 
lar exercises,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best  quoit  players  of  his  day. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Quoit  Club  of  Richmond  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  even  in  his  old  age  he  could  hurl  his  iron  ring  of 
two  pounds  weight  fifty-five  or  sixty  feet,  and  rarely  missed  the  peg. 
When  he  made  a  good  throw  it  is  said  that  he  jumped  up  and  down 
and  clapped  his  hands  like  a  boy.  He  took  off  his  coat  to  throw 
quoits,  and  he  kept  up  the  simplicity  of  his  ways  to  the  last. 

As  Chief  Justice  he  usually  wore  blue  mixed  woolen  stockings 
and  a  suit  of  black  of  very  ordinary  quality.  He  did  his  own 
marketing,  and  the  story  has  often  been  told  of  how  a  young 
gentleman,  finding  no  servants  at  the  market  to  carry  home  his 
turkey,  was  swearing  about  the  matter,  when  Marshall,  who  was 
rather  a  rusty-looking  old  gentleman,  offered  to  take  it  home  for 
him,  and  did  so.  The  story  is  also  well  known  of  how  he  was 
taken  for  an  old  farmer  by  a  lot  of  young  men  at  a  country 
tavern,  and  guyed  by  them  until  he  astonished  them  with  several 
hours  of  eloquence  on  the  Christian  religion.  And  another  well- 
known  story  is  that  of  one  of  his  first  law  cases,  how,  attired  in  a 
plain  linen  roundabout  and  shorts,  and  with  a  hat-full  of  cherries 
in  his  hand,  he  took  the  place  of  a  missing  lawyer  and  surprised 
the  Richmond  bar. 

These  instances  are  very  good  types  of  his  life- actions.  He 
was  absolutely  simple  in  all  his  ways,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
mind  did  not  affect  the  style  of  his  clothes.  He  was  a  man  of 
good  education,  and  he  possessed  much  literary  ability.  His 
"Life  of  Washington"  was  too  large  to  be  generally  read,  and  I 
doubt  whether  it  brought  him  in  the  $150,000  which  he  expected 
to  make  out  of  it. 
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Judge  Marshall  was  very  fond  of  the  classics,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  transcribed  the  whole  of  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man.  He  was  very  fond  of  Milton,  Shakespeare  and 
Dryden,  and  he  attempted  poetry  himself.  During  his  latter 
years  he  read  novels  with  intense  interest,  and  he  would  some- 
times sit  up  all  night  to  finish  one. 

He  had  a  high  admiration  for  the  talents  of  the  other  sex,  aud 
the  most  beautiful  stories  of  his  life  are  those  connected  with  his 
wife.  He  met  her  when  she  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  and  it 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  On  his  marriage,  after  paying 
the  minister  his  fee,  his  sole  remaining  fortune  was  a  guinea,  and 
this  recalls  the  fact  that  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth  was  mar- 
ried before  he  ever  had  a  case,  and  that  the  married  relations  of 
all  the  Chief  Justices  have  been  of  the  most  pleasant  character. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her 
time.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Governor  Livingstone,  and  she 
married  Jay  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  She  went  with  him  to  Spain, 
and  during  her  residence  at  Paris  she  was  a  great  favorite  in 
society. 

The  wife  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  died  some  years  before 
him,  and  he  felt  her  loss  very  deeply.  It  is  said  that  he  rarely 
passed  through  a  night  after  her  death  without  weeping  for  her, 
and  he  wrote,  on  Christmas  night,  1832,  one  of  the  most  affect- 
ing of  tributes  to  her  memory.  This  was  the  first  anniversary 
of  her  death.     Among  other  things  he  says  : 

"  This  day  of  joy  and  festivity  to  the  whole  Christian  world  is, 
to  my  sad  heart,  the  anniversary  of  the  keenest  affliction  which 
humanity  can  sustain.  While  all  around  is  gladness  my  mind 
dwells  on  the  silent  tomb,  and  cherishes  the  remembrance  of  the 
beloved  object  which  it  contains.  Never  can  I  cease  to  feel  the 
loss,  and  to  deplore  it.  Grief  for  her  is  too  sacred  ever  to  be  pro- 
faned on  this  day,  which  shall  be,  during  my  existence,  marked 
by  a  recollection  of  her  virtues." 

Here  follows  a  long  paragraph  of  eulogy  of  Mrs.  Marshall,  and 
he  concludes  his  tribute  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  lost  her,  and  with  her  have  lost  the  solace  of  my  life  ! 
Yet  she  remains  still  the  champion  of  my  retired  hours,  still  she 
occupies  my  inmost  bosom.  When  alone,  and  unemployed,  my 
mind  still  recurs  to  her.  More  than  a  thousand  times,  since  the 
25th  of  December,  have  I  repeated  to  myself  the  beautiful  lines 
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written  by  General  Burgoyne,  under  a  similar  affliction,  substitut- 
ing '  Mary  '  for  'Anna/ 

"  '  Encompassed  in  an.angel's  frame. 

An  angel's  virtues  lay; 
Too.soon  did  Heaven  assert  its  claim, 

And  take  its  own  away  ! 
My  Mary's  worth,  my  Mary's  charms, 

Can  never  more  return  I 
What  now  shall  fill  these  widowed  arms  ? 

Ah  me  !  My  Mary's  urn  ! 
Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  My  Mary's  urn  I'" 


Chief  Justice  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  Judge  Marshall's  successor, 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  unpopular  of  the  Chief  Justices.  He  came 
into  office  in  trouble,  and  his  actions  in  regard  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  cast  a  gloom  over  his  last  years.  He  was  born  in  Calvert 
County,  Maryland,  about  one  year  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  he  was  admitted  to  practice  during  the  year  that 
Washington  died.  He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Maryland  law- 
yers,and  President  Jackson  appointed  him  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  was  in  Jackson's  Cabinet  when  his  trouble1 
began.  It  arose  through  the  United  States  Bank.  Jackson 
requested  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Duane,  to  remove 
the  deposits.  But  Duane  refused  to  comply  with  this  request. 
Jackson  then  removed  Duane,  and  he  sent  into  the  Senate 
the  name  of  Mr.  Taney  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In 
the  meantime,  Taney  took  possession  of  the  office,  and, 
according  to  his  order,  the  deposits  were  removed.  The  Sen- 
ate, however,  refused  to  confirm  his  nomination,  and  Judge 
Duval  having  resigned,  President  Jackson  nominated  Mr. 
Taney  as  Associate- Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Senate 
rejected  this  nomination  also.  But  Old  Hickory  bided  his  time, 
and  when  Chief  Justice  Marshall  died  in  1835,  he  again  sent  in 
Taney's  name.  By  this  time  the  complexion  of  the  Senate  had 
changed,  and  the  Administration  party  had  a  majority.  Taney 
was  repaid  for  his  rejections  by  being  made  Chief  Justice,  and  he 
held  this  position  for  twenty-seven  years. 

Coming  into  office  in  this  way  he  could  not  be  popular  with 
the  Whigs,  and  his  unpopularity  was  added  to  by  his  decision  as 
to  Dred  Scott.  The  Senate  demurred  as  to  the  placing  of  his 
bust  in  the  Supreme  Court  room,  and  though  his  judicial  in- 
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tegrity  had  never  been  impeached,  and  though  he  was  a  fine  lawyer, 
he  will  not,  on  account  of  these  things,  ever  receive  the  credit 
to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  succeeded  Taney,  was,  perhaps,  the 
finest  looking  of  the  Chief  Justices.  Tall,  well  formed  and 
majestic,  he  had  a  great  dome  of  a  head,  a  high,  broad,  forehead. 
and  bright,  sparkling  eyes.  His  first  visit  to  Washington  was  to 
seek  a  place  in  the  departments,  and  he  applied  to  his  uncle,  who 
was  then  in  the  Senate,  to  secure  him  an  appointment.  The  old 
Senator,  who  understood  a  great  deal  more  about  "Washington 
departments  than  his  nephew,  promptly  refused,  and  said  : 

"  My  boy,  I  will  give  you  a  half-dollar  to  buy  a  spade  and  you 
may  dig  your  way  into  something  of  a  place  in  life,  but  I  will  not 
get  you  a  place  in  a  Government  office.  I  have  already  ruined 
one  or  two  young  men  in  that  way,  and  am  not  going  to  ruin  yon. 
The  man  who  enters  the  Government  service  seldom  does  any- 
thing more.  He  is  swallowed  up  in  these  departments,  and  that 
is  the  last  heard  of  him." 

Chase  then  opened  a  private  school  at  Washington,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  made  much  out  of  it.  While  he  was  teaching  school 
he  studied  law  under  William  Wirt,  and  when  he  was  first  exam- 
ined for  the  bar  he  answered  so  poorly  that  he  was  told  he  had 
better  read  for  anotlier  year.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  do 
that,  as  he  had  made  all  his  arrangements  to  begin  the  practice 
of  law  at  Cincinnati.  When  the  judges  found  that  he  was  going 
to  practice  at  Cincinnati,  they  told  the  clerk  to  swear  him  in,  as 
any  law  would  do  for  Cincinnati. 

Young  Chase's  first  fee  was  a  half-dollar  for  drawing  up  a  paper 
for  a  client,  and  it  is  said  that  this  same  client  came  in  the  next 
day  and  borrowed  the  half-dollar  from  him !  He  went  on,  how- 
ever, and  by  espousing  the  cause  of  anti-slavery  clients  he  made  a 
reputation,  and  got  a  chance  to  show  the  great  abilities  which  he 
really  possessed.  He  became  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and,  on  the  death  of  Judge  Taney,  was  offered  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship of  the  United  States.  He  accepted  it,  but  was  not  happy  in 
it.  The  bee  of  Presidential  ambition  stung  him,  and  his  last  days 
were  those  of  disappointment  in  that  he  did  not  secure  the  nomi- 
nation. 

He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  and,  still. 
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much  of  his  success  was  due  to  hard  work.  During  his  boyhood 
he  gave  but  little  promise  of  his  future,  and  he  had,  as  had  Chief 
Justice  Jayj  a  bad  impediment  in  his  speech.  He  was  stoop- 
shouldered,  shambling  and  slouchy,  and  a  number  of  stories  are 
told  of  him  during  his  school-days  in  Ohio.  His  uncle  was 
Bishop  Chase,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Episcopal  district  of 
Ohio,  and  who  kept  a  private  boarding-school  near  Columbus.  It 
was  here  that  Salmon  P.  Chase  got  his  first  education.  He  did 
the  chores  about  the  house  and  worked  on  the  farm  during  the 
vacations.  It  was  here,  while  he  was  shambling  along  the  road 
one  day  in  his  awkward  way,  that  he  passed  two  rail-splitters,  and 
these,  expecting  him  to  speak  to  them,  stopped  their  work.  Chase 
was  thinking  of  something  very  deeply,  and  he  did  not  look  up. 
As  he  went  by  he  heard  one  man  say  to  the  other  : 

"What  awkward  fool  is  that  ?"  and  the  other  replied  : 

"  Why,  that's  the  Bishop's  nephew,  and  he  has'nt  got  enough 
spunk  in  him  to  amount  to  anything  !" 

This  roused  the  spirit  of  Chase  to  its  very  depths.  He  deter- 
mined to  improve  his  personal  appearance,  and  he  began  at  once 
a  systematic  gymnastic  training.  It  is  said  that  one  day,  while  he 
was  exercising,  he  felt  something  give  way  in  his  side.  It  hurt 
him  at  the  time,  and  he  fainted  awav.  He  continued  his  gymnas- 
tics, however,  and  he  made  himself  one  of  the  straightest  and 
finest-looking  of  public  men. 

The  story  of  young  Chase's  encounter  with  a  pig  is  worth  re- 
telling. One  day  his  uncle,  the  Bishop,  started  out  on  the  circuit, 
and  as  he  left  he  told  Salmon  to  stop  his  studies  at  noon  and  kill  and 
dress  a  pig.  The  only  thing  that  young  Chase  knew  was  that  he 
had  first  to  catch  the  pig.  After  great  trouble  he  did  this,  and 
succeeded  in  killing  it.  And  now  the  question  was  as  to  how 
to  get  the  hair  off.  He  had  heard  of  farmers  scalding  hogs, 
and  he  soused  the  pig  into  a  barrel  of  hot  water.  He  either  held 
the  pig  in  too  long,  or  the  water  was  too  hot  or  not  hot  enough,  so 
that  the  bristles  of  the  pig  were  rather  tightened  than  loosened. 
They  stuck  as  though  glued,  and  would  not  come  off.  After  scrap- 
ing and  scratching  until  his  fingers  were  raw,  he  thought  of  the 
Bishop's  razors,  and,  getting  them,  shaved  the  pig  from  nose  to 
tail.  When  the  Bishop  came  home  he  congratulated  his  nephew 
on  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  pork,  but  the  eating  and  shav- 
ing of  the  next  day  told  a  different  story.  The  roots  of  the 
vol.  cxlvii. — ho.  381.  15 
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bristles  remained  in  the  hog,  and  the  razors  were  so  dull  that  the 
Bishop  tried  in  vain  to  scrape  the  bristles  from  his  face. 

Leaving  Ohio  for  New  Hampshire,  young  Salmon  went  to 
school  at  Dartmouth,  and  it  is  said  here  that  he  left  the  college 
because  a  friend  of  his  was,  he  thought,  unjustly  suspended.  The 
faculty  allowed  the  two  boys  to  go  off,  but  finally  concluded  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  lose  two  students,  and  sent  a  messenger 
after  them. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  dressed  in  black  while  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington. He  fully  appreciated  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  he  was  naturally  a  dignified  man.  His  private  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Didier,  says  that  he  had  little  appreciation  of 
humor,  and  rarely  indulged  in  a  joke.  He  was  regular  in  bis 
habits  of  life,  and  his  tastes  were  simple.  He  rose  at  six 
o'clock  in  summer  and  at  seven  in  winter,  and  he  breakfasted  at 
eight.  After  his  breakfast  he  read  over  his  letters  and  dictated 
answers  to  them  or  prepared  his  opinions.  At  ten  o'clock  he  left 
the  house  to  go  to  the  Capitol,  and  walked  when  the  weather  was 
fair  and  rode  when  it  was  bad.  He  returned  at  three,  and,  after  a 
simple  lunch  of  crackers  and  tea,  he  went  back  to  work  on  his 
opinions,  and  continued  to  work  until  dinner-^Tie,  which  was  at 
six  o'clock.  His  table  was  elegant,  and  his  dinner  usually  consisted 
of  three  courses  and  a  dessert. 

His  daughter,  Miss  Kate  Chase,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
women  Washington  society  has  ever  known  ;  and  her  entertain- 
ments while  her  father  was  Chief  Justice  and  Secretary  of  State 
were  the  social  events  of  the  National  capital. 

The  story  of  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  Chase's  succes- 
sor has  been  recently  told  in  the  newspapers.  General  Grant 
finally  made  a  good  selection  in  the  choice  of  Chief  Justice  Waite, 
and  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States  have,  so  far,  been  an 
honor  to  the  country.  From  Jay  to  Waite  they  have  one  and  all 
been  able  lawyers.  They  have  been  men  versed  in  statesmanship 
and  possessed  of  extraordinary  culture.  They  have  been  men  of 
minds  and  hearts  as  well  as  just  judges,  and  to  the  ordinary  reader 
their  personal  traits  will  be  fully  as  interesting  as  the  record  of 
their  able  judicial  decisions. 

Frank  G.  Carpenter. 
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This  gentleman,  a  New  Englander  by  birth,  came  to  the  West 
when  a  youth.  A  man  of  fine  intellect  and  rare  culture,  he  had  a 
cold,  unimpulsive  temperament,  that  gave  to  his  manners  a  digni- 
fied reserve  that  repelled  familiarity,  and  interfered  materially 
with  his  popularity.  His  fine  presence,  for  he  was  tall,  erect  and 
admirably  proportioned,  with  his  grave  manner,  impressed  the 
crowd,  and  created  respect  without  liking.  These  qualities  are, 
however,  more  potent  in  the  end  than  more  genial  ones.  Many  a 
statesman,  honored  in  his  grave,  owed  his  success  in  life  to  the 
prima  facie  evidence  of  wisdom,  so  acceptable  to  the  popular  mind, 
that  is  found  in  silent  gravity.  The  late  Tom  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  a 
man  of  genius  and  infinite  humor,  on  one  occasion,  when  lecturing 
me  for  my  disposition  to  joke  with  a  crowd,  said  : 

"  Don't  do  it,  my  boy.  You  should  always  remember  that  the 
crowd  looks  up  to  the  ring-master  and  down  on  the  clown.  It 
resents  that  which  amuses.  The  clown  is  the  more  clever  fellow 
of  the  two,  but  he  is  despised.  If  you  would  succeed  in  life,  you 
must  be  solemn,  solemn  as  an  ass.  All  the  great  monuments  of 
earth  have  been  built  over  solemn  asses." 

Salmon  P.  Chase  was  anything  but  a  solemn  ass.  His  intel- 
lectual attainments  put  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  that  of 
lawyer,  before  they  made  him  conspicuous  as  a  politician.  He 
was  a  hard  student,  and  his  thoughtful  processes  assimilated, 
well  and  rapidly,  the  information  he  acquired. 

Looking  at  Chase  through  life,  and  regarding  his  characteris- 
tics since  his  death,  I  find  now,  as  I  found  when  we  were  friends, 
a  mystery  in  the  fact  that  he  was  ever  a  reformer.  For  his  motive 
for  action  was  not  in  his  heart.  He  had  no  impulses  of  that  sort 
that  I  could  ever  discover.  The  elevated  plane  upon  which  he 
guided  his  life,  a  singularly  pure  and  just  one,  came  of  his  stern 
sense  of  duty.     This  was  not  difficult ;  for  he  had  no  youth.    He 
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was  born  an  old  man  in  that  respect,  and  had  no  heartfelt  im- 
pulses to  impel  him  to  indiscretions.  He  never  used  tobacco 
in  any  form,  nor  wine,  save  as  social  decorum  called  for  its  use. 
He  had  passion  without  sentiment,  and  when  he  married  it  was 
with  more  regard  for  the  proprieties  of  life  than  the  gratification 
of  a  lover's  mad  impulse  ;  and  herein  lies  the  contradiction  that 
makes  him  a  mystery.  He  had  a  high  regard  for  these  proprieties 
of  life,  and  none  whatever  for  the  law.  Now  reform  is  not  repu- 
table. Intrenched  wrong  finds  its  most  powerful  defense  in  its 
respectability.  They  who  seek  to  undermine  the  respectable  are 
low  fellows,  and  the  very  name  assumed  by  the  reformer  becomes 
one  of  reproach.  Long  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  to  be 
called  a  Christian  was  to  have  applied  a  term  of  fearful  stain 
which  justified  immediate  and  shameful  death,  as  cruel  and 
shameful  as  that  awarded  our  God  by  the  respectable  classes  of 
Jerusalem.  When  Salmon  P.  Chase  gave  in  his  open  adhesion  to 
the  anti-slavery  cause,  he  was  called  an  abolitionist.  He  might  as 
well,  considering  the  effect,  have  been  denounced  as  a  thief  or  a 
burglar.  His  reputable  friends  (and  having  married  into  a 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  family,  he  had  many  such)  looked  down 
on  him  with  pity  and  contempt. 

Chase,  in  his  shy,  awkward  way,  cultivated  young  men  remark- 
able for  their  evidences  of  intellect  or  show  of  eccentricity.  I  was 
one  of  his  proteges.  I  write  this  without  claiming  any  compli- 
ment on  that  score.  One  defect  in  this  eminent  statesman  was  his 
ignorance  of  human  nature.  He  did  not  know  one  man  from 
another,  save  in  the  man's  professions.  He  took  those  very  men 
at  the  valuation  acquaintance  put  on  them.  This  ignorance  added 
greatly  to  his  success ;  for  we  lose  more  through  our  suspicions 
than  we  gain  through  our  credulousness.  We  are  given  to  the 
strange  belief  that  back  of  every  man's  act  lies  a  selfish  motive, 
and  this,  although  we  are  taught  by  a  study  of  ourselves  that 
nearly  all  our  actions  originate  in  impulses  or  from  circumstances 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  or  from  both,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
from  a  cold,  calculating  consideration  of  how  we  may  use  others 
to  our  own  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  Chase's  confidence  gave 
his  upright  character  its  only  taint  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He 
had  around  him,  from  first  to  last,  about  the  worst  set  of  men 
that  ever  environed  a  leader,  and  these  gave  interpretation  to 
many  of  his  acts.     These  fellows,  of  course,  used  him  to  enrich 
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or  elevate  themselves,  and  the  people  at  large  held  their  master 
responsible. 

On  this  matter  of  good  or  bad  human  nature  Mr.  Chase  could 
reason,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  terse  epigrammatic  force  so  pecu- 
liar to  him,  without  being  able  to  make  personal  application  of  his 
knowledge.  I  remember,  for  example,  visiting  the  Ohio  peniten- 
tiary with  him  while  he  was  governor  of  the  State.  Eeturning, 
we  walked  to  the  Capitol.  After  a  long  silence  the  governor  said, 
"  There  is  not  much  difference  between  the  convicts  imprisoned  in 
those  walls  and  the  ordinary  run  of  people  outside."  This  did  not 
surprise  me,  for  I  had  long  before  learned  my  friend's  character 
blindness ;  but  when  he  continued  I  was  surprised  :  "  These  poor 
fellows  are  not  wicked,  they  are  weak  ;  they  have  not  sense  enough 
to  be  cautious,  nor  have  they  enough  strength  of  character  to  resist 
temptation.  The  law  catches  the  small  rogues  ;  the  big  rascals  are 
too  wary  to  approach  the  net.  I  think  sometimes  that  our  crimi- 
nals are  not  in  the  penitentiary,  but  in  the  churches.  The  cool, 
selfish  villains  wear  the  cloak  of  religion,  and  hedge  themselves 
about  with  the  intensest  respectability.  They  are  our  bad  men, 
and  from  them  we  suffer." 

"  Yes,"  I  added  ;  "  that  was  the  sort  that  crucified  Christ.  He 
suffered  not  for  his  treason,  but  that  he  was  a  low  person — the 
associate  of  the  poor,  and  an  agrarian  who  taught  that  property 
was  continuous  theft,  before  that  Frenchman  made  his  discovery. 
The  wealthy  Moses  and  sons,  the  high  priests,  the  aristocrats  of 
that  day  and  place,  just  sickened  over  such  vulgar  notions." 

"You  do  wrong,"  said  my  friend,  "to  habituate  yourself,  as  I 
perceive  you  do,  to  vulgarizing  the  great  truths  of  revelation.  It 
was  an  awful  event,  let  the  motives  and  passions  of  poor  human 
nature  have  been  what  they  may.  We  should  see  only  our  Christ 
crucified,  and  not  the  horrible  crowd  that  did  the  deed  without 
knowing  what  they  did." 

Here  was  no  cant,  not  the  slightest  shade  of  hypocrisy  in  this  re- 
buke. Chase  was  truly  of  a  deep  religious  nature.  He  believed  with 
the  trusting  faith  of  a  child  in  the  truths  of  revelation,  not  as  an 
abstract  thing  separate  and  apart  from  his  daily  life.  It  colored  all 
his  character,  and  entered  into  the  most  minute  details  of  his  life. 

In  common  with  half  a  dozen  other  young  men  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  not  admitted  to  legal  practice,  I  had  the  honor  of 
Chase's  intimacy,  and  it  is  amusing  to  look  back  upon  the  patron- 
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izing  manner  in  which  we  sought  to  protect  him.  Of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion  save  that  of  anti-slavery,  we  felt  a  sorrow  that 
our  great  man  should  be  engaged  in  such  a  vile  business  as  acting 
and  laboring  with  abolitionists.  To  us,  as  to  the  community 
generally,  an  abolitionist  was  not  only  a  negro  thief,  but  an  asso- 
ciate of  negroes  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  None  the  less  did 
we  cling  to  and  seek  to  give  Mr.  Chase  our  protection. 

He  was  to  speak  one  night  at  a  little  school-house  some  four 
miles  from  Cincinnati,  and  notice  had  been  served  on  him  that  if 
he  did,  he  would  be  mobbed.  This  had  no  effect  on  Chase.  He 
was  a  brave  man,  and  a  threat  of  violence  only  made  him  the  more 
determined  to  fill  his  appointment.  Findii^'  our  persuasion  of 
no  effect,  we  armed  ourselves  and  made  part  of  the  little  crowd 
assembled  in  the  school-house  to  hear  the  anti-slavery  advocate. 
Save  ourselves,  the  audience  was  mostly  made  up  of  the  long- 
haired men  and  short-haired  women  peculiar  to  all  reforms.  The 
^oom  was  small  and  lighted  by  a  few  tallow  dips,  which  flared  and 
sputtered  from  the  air  through  the  open  windows  ;  for  it  was  sum- 
mer. The  meeting  being  organized,  Mr.  Chase  was  introduced 
and  began  his  argument.  He  was  not  a  fluent  speaker,  and  had  a 
voice  more  guttural  than  resonant.  With  few  gestures,  he  spoke 
in  an  even,  unemotional  way,  as  if  addressing  a  court.  He  got  little 
aid  from  the  expression  of  his  fine  face,  for  being  extremely  near- 
sighted, he  had  a  way  of  contracting  his  eyelids,  as  if  he  were 
turning  his  sight  in  on  himself.  He  had  uttered  but  few  sen- 
tences, however,  before  a  wild  yell  from  outside,  which  seemed  to 
go  up  from  every  quarter,  startled  the  little  audience,  and  imme- 
diately several  eggs  were  thrown  in,  with  great  force,  through 
the  windows.  The  audience  rose  to  its  feet,  the  women  screamed, 
more  in  wrath  than  fear,  and  the  men  gave  utterance  to  more 
profanity  than  I  thought  the  fanatical  were  capable  of.  We  of 
the  body-guard  rushed  out,  firing  our  pistols  right  and  left,  doing 
no  harm  that  I  ever  heard  of,  but  putting  the  ruffians  so  effectually 
to  flight  that  we  had  no  further  interruption  of  that  sort.  Pistols 
were  things  not  counted  on  by  the  crowd  accustomed  to  ride  over 
abolitionists  without  resistance.  When  we  returned  to  the  house, 
Mr.  Chase  was  wiping  a  rotten  egg  from  his  bosom  with  a  delicate 
linen  handkerchief,  and  he  then  went  on  with  his  speech  with  no 
other  sign  upon  him  than  a  heightened  color  on  his  handsome 
face.     Through  this  sort  of  thing  a  refined,  dignified  gentleman 
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came  up  to  be  recognized,  in  the  end,  as  the  able  leader,  if  not 
orator,  of  a  party  destined  to  conduct  a  great  war,  and  control  the 
government  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after.  How  he  came  to  be 
an  abolitionist  in  the  first  instance,  is  as  strange  as  that,  in  the 
end,  he  should  be  thrust  aside  by  the  party  that  he  had  done  so 
much  to  make  possible. 

It  was  in  the  office  of  Chase  and  Ball,  on  Third  Street  in  Cin- 
cinnati, that  the  Republican  party  of  to-day  was  born.  Doctor 
Gamaliel  Bailey,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  combination  of  thought 
and  action,  called  the  little  group  of  strong  men  together.  There 
were  present  Chase,  Birney,  Lewis,  and  others  whose  names  I  have 
forgotten,  and  before  them  Doctor  Bailey  laid  his  plan  of  an  organi- 
zation. He  said  it  was  absurd  to  have  a  party  outside  of  the  con- 
stitution making  war  on  the  government  itself.  While  the  organic 
law  might  be  a  compact  with  hell,  it  could  not  be  successfully 
assailed  in  an  open  rebellion.  The  proper  course  was  to  accept  the 
guarantees  of  the  constitution  as  to  slavery  in  the  States,  but  to 
oppose  its  extension.  This  in  the  end  would  be  the  death  of  the 
iniquity,  for  as  slave  labor  exhausted  the  soil  it  lived  on,  more  ter- 
ritory was  as  necessary  for  its  existence  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

This  shrewd  proposition  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  leading 
minds  of  the  anti-slavery  class.  The  fanatics,  however,  for  a  time 
gave  as  much  trouble  to  these  practical  chiefs  as  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties.  It  was  not  until  the  fight  grew  fierce  over 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  that  the  rank  and  file  swung  into  line,  and, 
by  holding  the  balance  between  the  evenly-divided  parties,  as  to 
numbers,  became  a  power  in  the  land. 

I  have  often  thought  since,  that,  had  the  Southern  slaveholders 
possessed  the  ability  which  distinguished  these  early  abolitionists, 
what  a  different  result  we  would  be  putting  to  record.  If,  instead 
of  setting  up  a  government  of  their  own,  these  Southern  leaders 
had  fought  for  what  they  were  pleased  to  term  their  rights,  under 
the  constitution  and  the  flag  of  our  Union,  they  would  have  had 
the  sympathy  of  a  majority  of  the  North,  and  the  co-operation  of 
nearly  the  entire  Democratic  party  on  the  free  side  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  But  when  they  seceded  into  a  confederacy,  threw 
out  an  alien  flag,  and  fired  on  Sumter,  they  changed  the  issue 
from  a  question  of  States  rights,  under  the  constitution,  to  an 
armed  conflict  between  rival  sections,  and  the  war  went  on,  not  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery,  but  to  save  or  destroy  the  nation. 
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This  was  Chase's  thought,  as  well  as  my  own.  I  have  often 
heard  him  say  that  we  owed  more  to  Jefferson  Davis  for  his  folly 
than  to  Abraham  Lincoln  for  his  cautious  wisdom. 

The  Whig  party  that  was  born  of  the  old  Federal  organization 
and  Henry  Clay,  and  had  great  men  and  great  measures,  without 
principles  other  than  a  conservatism  of  property  privileges,  went 
to  pieces,  and  the  anti-slavery  organization  fell  heir  to  its  votes. 
Before  this,  however,  Chase,  holding  the  balance  of  power,  was 
first  made  Senator  and  afterward  Governor  of  Ohio. 

That  man  is  great  who  rises  successfully  to  the  emergency  in 
which  he  is  called  to  act.  Chase,  in  the  Senate,  represented  no- 
body save  Morse  and  Townsend,  the  two  pivotal  votes  on  which  he 
was  returned  ;  but  his  dignity  and  power  made  his  sovereign  State 
glad  to  recognize  him  as  her  Senator,  at  a  time  when  our  House  of 
Lords  held  the  highest  political  intellect  in  the  land,  and  was  not, 
as  now,  an  incompetent  collection  of  millionaires.  As  governor, 
he  not  only  consolidated  and  held  the  Whig  vote,  but  he  drew 
over  a  large  Democratic  support  of  young  men  glad  to  recognize  a 
leader  of  such  brain  and  power. 

When  the  newly-organized  party  met  at  Chicago  to  nominate 
a  Presidential  candidate,  Chase  stood  prominent  as  an  available 
man.  The  Seward  party,  fighting  Chase,  fortunately  opened  the 
way  to  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

President  Lincoln  called  Chase  to  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  This  was  a  casualty.  Had  Mr.  Lincoln  known  of 
the  war  that  was  to  follow  his  inauguration,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  have  selected  a  man  so  entirely  ignorant  of  finance,  and 
all  that  pertains  to  that  vexed  business,  as  this  man  who  had  never 
given  the  subject  a  thought,  let  alone  any  study.  An  illustration 
of  this  is  found  in  the  secretary  calling  in  the  good  Father  Ed- 
ward Purcell,  of  Cincinnati,  to  advise  with  him  as  to  what  meas- 
ures were  the  best  to  carry  on  the  fiscal  agency  of  a  great  govern- 
ment, so  strangely  intrusted  to  his  untried  hands  ! 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  proved  an  eminent  secretary, 
on  the  fact  I  see  demonstrated  every  day  ;  and  that  fact  is  that  the 
man  is  the  most  successful  in  the  business  which  he  knows  the 
least  about.  The  man  who  buys  to  gratify  his  own  taste,  is  the 
man  who  will  be  his  own  only  customer  when  it  comes  to  selling 
again.  The  ignorant  man,  seeking  to  cater  to  the  tastes  and  wants 
of  his  patrons,  is  eager  to  learn  and  open  to  all  information  in  that 
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direction.  The  manager  of  a  theatre  who  does  not  know  Shakes- 
peare from  Dion  Boucicault,  and  looks  to  the  box-office  for  guid- 
ance on  the  stage  ;  the  bookseller,  ignorant  of  the  inside  of  all 
books,  who  looks  solely  to  the  purchaser  of  books  ;  the  editor  who 
writes  down  to  the  depraved  tastes  of  the  multitude ;  the  shoe- 
maker who  looks  to  the  corns  and  bunions  of  his  buyers  instead  of 
his  own,  are  all  illustrations  of  what  I  say.  Salmon  P.  Chase  not 
only  took  the  good  father  into  his  confidence,  but  listened  with 
inexhaustible  patience  to  the  practical  financiers,  who  knew  less 
on  the  subject  that  made  their  business  than  any  other  class  of 
men  in  the  country. 

The  war  came  on.  It  was  the  costliest  war  ever  known  to  a 
civilized  people,  for  we  had  to  pay  cash  for  our  experience.  To 
get  up  a  regiment  called  for  as  much  money  as  to  govern  a  State 
— not  less  than  a  million  dollars  per  year  for  each  thousand  men. 
To  put  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  armed  men  into  the 
field,  and  to  keep  them  there,  bid  fair  to  bankrupt  the  government. 
The  secretary,  in  this  awful  emergency,  found  at  his  back  an 
empty  treasury  and  a  ruined  credit.  There  was  no  time  to  levy 
and  collect  taxes,  and,  had  there  been,  the  secession  of  the  South- 
ern States  carried  out  our  great  staple  on  which  our  wonderful 
prosperity  had  been  built,  and  the  artillery  that  shot  down  our 
flag  at  Sumter  utterly  prostrated  the  business  of  the  country. 

The  only  way  open  was  to  borrow,  and  even  that  seemed  closed 
to  the  anxious  government  at  Washington.  Capital  is  not  only 
sensitive  to  danger,  but  from  that  very  fact  is  selfish,  and  with  no 
touch  whatever  of  patriotism.  "We  read  of  noble  women  contrib- 
uting their  jewelry  to  a  cause,  of  pious  men  of  God  melting  their 
bells  into  cannon,  but  we  never  read  of  money-getters  fetching 
out  their  hidden  bags  under  patriotic  impulse  in  aid  of  a  forlorn 
hope. 

The  country  was  aroused  to  a  frenzy  by  the  insolence  of  the 
South  in  firing  on  the  flag  of  the  Fathers,  and  men — God  bless 
them  ! — volunteered  to  fight  in  such  numbers  that  the  government 
found  difficulty  in  enrolling  and  arming  them.  Capital  was  also 
vociferous.  It  took  the  iron-bound  oath  of  allegiance  at  all  hours. 
It  made  speeches  of  much  sound,  if  not  eloquence,  urging  men  to 
volunteer,  but  no  man  brought  out  his  hoarded  gold  to  aid  the 
struggling  government  in  its  hour  of  peril. 

The  able  Secretary  lost  no  time  in  appeals  to  the  Shylocks.  He 
vol.  cxliii. — no.  361.  41 
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turned  to  the  noble,  patriotic  people,  who  were  wheeling  into  line 
to  the  roll  of  the  drums,  for  the  credit  he  needed,  and  issued 
the  greenback.  A  history  of  this  transaction  is  curiously  illus-  ■ 
trative  of  the  two  men,  Lincoln  and  Chase,  concerned  therein. 
Of  course,  the  idea  of  issuing  money  directly  by  the  government 
to  meet  an  emergency  was  as  old  as  governments  themselves. 
But  Amasa  Walker,  a  distinguished  financier  of  New  England,  had 
a  thought  that  was  new.  He  suggested  that  the  notes  thus  issued 
directly  from  the  government  to  the  people,  as  currency,  should 
bear  interest.  This  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  making  the  notes 
popular,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  inflation  by  inducing 
people  to  hoard  the  notes  as  an  investment  when  the  demands  of 
trade  failed  to  call  them  into  circulation  as  a  currency.  This  idea 
struck  Mr.  David  Taylor,  of  Ohio,  with  such  force  that  he  sought 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  urged  him  to  put  the  project  into  immediate 
execution.  The  President  listened  patiently,  and  at  the  end  said, 
"  That  is  a  good  idea,  Taylor,  but  you  must  go  to  Chase.  He  is 
running  that  end  of  the  machine,  and  has  time  to  consider  your 
proposition." 

Taylor  sought  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  laid  before 
him  Amasa  Walker's  plan.  Chase  heard  him  through  in  a  cold, 
unpleasant  manner,  and  then  said  :  "  That  is  all  very  well,  Mr. 
Taylor,  but  there  is  one  little  obstacle  in  the  way,  that  makes  the 
plan  impracticable,  and  that  is  the  constitution." 

Saying  this,  he  turned  to  his  desk  as  if  dismissing  both  Mr. 
Taylor  and  his  proposition  at  the  same  moment.  The  poor  en- 
thusiast felt  rebuked  and  humiliated.  He  returned  to  the  Presi- 
dent, however,  and  reported  his  defeat.  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  at 
the  would-be  financier,  with  the  expression  at  times  so  peculiar  to 
his  homely  face,  that  left  one  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  jest- 
ing or  in  earnest. 

"  Taylor,"  he  exclaimed,  "  go  back  to  Chase  and  tell  him  not 
to  bother  himself  about  the  constitution.  Say  that  I  have  that 
sacred  instrument  here  at  the  White  House,  and  I  am  guarding  it 
with  great  care." 

Mr.  David  Taylor  demurred  to  this,  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Chase  shoAved  by  his  manner  that  he  knew  all  about  it,  and  didn't 
wish  to  be  bored  by  any  suggestion. 

"  We'll  see  about  that,"  exclaimed  the  President,  and  taking 
a  card  from  the  table,  he  wrote  upon  it,  "  The  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  will  please  consider  Mr.  Taylor's  proposition.     We  must 
have  money,  and  I  think  this  a  good  way  to  get  it.     A.  Lincoln." 

Armed  with  this,  the  real  father  of  the  greenbacks  again  sought 
the  Secretary.  He  was  received  more  politely  than  before,  but  was 
cut  short  in  his  advocacy  of  the  measure  by  a  proposition  for  both 
of  them  to  see  the  President.  They  did  so,  and  Mr.  Chase  made 
a  long  and  elaborate  constitutional  argument  against  the  proposed 
measure.  "Chase,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  the  Secretary  had 
concluded,  "down  in  Illinois  I  was  held  to  be  a  pretty  good  law- 
yer, and  I  believe  I  could  answer  every  point  you  have  made,  but 
I  don't  feel  called  upon  to  do  it.  This  thing  reminds  me  of  a 
story  I  read  in  a  newspaper  the  other  day.  It  was  of  an  Italian 
captain,  who  run  his  vessel  on  a  rock  and  knocked  a  hole  in  her 
bottom.  He  set  his  men  to  pumping,  and  he  went  to  prayers 
before  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  the  bow  of  the  ship.  The  leak 
gained  on  them.  It  looked  at  last  as  if  the  vessel  would  go  down 
with  all  on  board.  The  captain,  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  at  not 
having  his  prayers  answered,  seized  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and 
threw  it  overboard.  Suddenly  the  leak  stopped,  the  water  was 
pumped  out,  and  the  vessel  got  safely  into  port.  When  docked 
for  repairs,  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  found  stuck  head- 
foremost in  the  hole." 

"  I  don't  see,  Mr.  President,  the  precise  application  of  your 
story,"  said  Mr.  Chase. 

"  Why,  Chase,  I  don't  intend  precisely  to  throw  the  Virgin  Mary 
overboard,  and  by  that  I  mean  the  constitution,  but  I  will  stick  it 
in  the  hole  if  I  can.  These  rebels  are  violating  the  constitution  to 
destroy  the  Union  ;  I  will  violate  the  constitution,  if  necessary,  to 
save  the  Union ;  and  I  suspect,  Chase,  that  our  constitution  is 
going  to  have  a  rough  time  of  it  before  we  get  done  with  this  row. 
Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether,  constitution  aside,  this 
project  of  issuing  interest-bearing  notes  is  a  good  one." 

"  I  must  say," responded  Mr.  Chase,  "that with  the  exception 
you  make,  it  is  not  only  a  good  one,  but  the  only  way  open  to  us 
to  raise  money.  If  you  say  so,  I  will  do  my  best  to  put  it  into 
immediate  and  practical  operation,  and  you  will  never  hear  from 
me  any  opposition  on  this  subject." 

The  people  eagerly  accepted  the  loan,  which  the  capitalists  were 
prompt  to  depreciate  and  dishonor. 

No  one  can  measure  correctly  the  masterly  management  of  this 
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statesman,  who  does  not  accept  and  appreciate  the  difficulties  that 
beset  his  ways.  The  intense  selfishness  of  this  class,  that  owed  its 
all  to  the  government  he  was  struggling  to  sustain,  bid  fair  to  be 
more  fatal  to  us  than  all  the  armed  legions  of  the  South,  fierce  and 
valiant  as  they  were.  While  our  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  the 
labor  left  at  home,  accepted  the  greenback  at  par,  hungry,  un- 
patriotic capital  higgled  over  its  marble  counters,  discounting  the 
currency  that  was  the  life-blood  of  our  government.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  fortunes  of  war  took  a  turn  and  the  "  Lost  Cause" 
through  exhaustion  staggered  from  fields  that  were  disasters  to  it, 
although  shouted  over  as  victories,  that  the  money  power  came 
out  cautiously  at  first,  not  in  aid  of  the  Government,  but  to  in- 
vest for  a  profit.  G-overnment  bonds  were  bought  with  green- 
backs got  at  a  ruinous  discount,  and  these  same  bonds  were 
pledged  for  redemption  in  coin. 

I  write  this  without  feeling  against  the  capitalist.  We  must 
take  the  world  as  it  is.  I  suppose  a  capitalist  is  as  necessary  to  our 
existence  as  any  other  objectionable  factor  the  necessity  for  the 
existence  of  which  is  a  mystery.  He  does  live,  but  his  living  was 
a  sad  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  to  our  imperiled  nationality. 
To  appreciate,  as  I  have  said,  the  eventual  triumph  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  we  must  know  and  appreciate  the  capitalist. 

The  peculiar  power,  the  sacredness,  that  attaches  to  money,  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me.  Now,  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  right  of  government,  when  threatened  with  violence, 
to  go  to  the  poor  man's  hut  and  bid  him  come  out  and  shoulder 
his  musket  to  fight  for  his  government.  The  poor  fellow,  with 
more  or  less  tearful  leaving  of  the  family  of  which  he  is  the  humble 
bread-winner — and  without  waiting  to  negotiate  a  gold-bearing 
bond — marches  out  to  be  killed  or  mutilated,  with  no  other  com- 
pensation than  his  miserable  pittance,  that,  if  wounded,  attenuates 
into  a  pension  if  his  government  survives.  If  killed,  there  is  the 
sweet  ceremony  of  strewing  flowers  over  his  grave. 

How  the  heart  thrills  to  the  memory  of  the  noble  response  our 
poor  men  made  to, this  demand!  One  remembers  those  broad- 
shouldered,  handsome  fellows,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  crowding  the 
cars  in  laughter,  amid  the  roll  of  drums,  the  waving  of  banners, 
with  flowers  thrown  to  them  from  trembling  hands,  and  farewell 
smiles  that  covered  aching  hearts.  And  one  remembers  how  they 
returned  in  wooden  boxes,  or  limped  home  with  mangled  bodies, 
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or  never  returned,  but  filled  unknown  graves  in  far-off  battle-fields. 
One  recalls,  too,  the  desolation  that  was  like  a  low  wailing  under- 
tone to  the  strains  of  triumph  all  over  the  land. 

Well,  if  the  government,  in  this  way,  can  take  the  poor  man's 
life,  can  it  not  take  the  rich  man's  money  ?  What  is  there  so 
sacred  about  this  thing  that  it  must  be  guarded  above  life  ?  What 
is  it  in  gold  that  the  blood-stain  does  not  tarnish,  and  why  is  it 
that  what  God  shuts  out  from  heaven  as  accursed  should  be  our 
god  on  earth  ? 

I  hear  the  capitalist  denouncing  this  as  demagogism,  as  insin- 
cere and  not  true.  Does  not  capital  pay  the  taxes  ?  Does  not 
capital  give  these  soldiers  their  wages  and  insure  them  their 
pensions?  No,  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  you  add  insult  to 
injury  by  the  assertion.  For  a  thousand  years  the  wisest  law- 
makers have  been  striving  to  make  accumulated  capital  pay  its 
share  of  taxation,  and  they  are  as  near  the  impossible  now  as  when 
they  began.  As  well  try  to  make  the  pyramid  support  itself  on 
its  apex.  Taxation  reaches  down  to  the  base  ;  the  base  is  labor, 
and  labor  pays  all.  The  man  riding  to  mill  on  a  sack  of  grain  does 
not  relieve  the  horse  under  him  by  shifting  the  sack,  even  if  he 
transfers  it  to  his  shoulder.  The  sons  of  the  men  who  went  out 
to  fight  are  paying  the  debt  that  grew  out  of  their  fathers'  service, 
are  paying  the  pensions,  and,  more  than  all,  are  paying  for  bonds 
that  have  in  fact  been  paid  twice  over  before  their  redemption. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  stress  under  which  the  govern- 
ment labored  can  be  given  than  the  creation  of  the  national 
banks.  To  bring  these  moneyed  corporations,  the  banks,  into  ac- 
cord with,  not  to  say  support  of,  the  government  that  gives  them 
protection,  the  most  extraordinary  privileges  were  granted  them. 
To  farm  out  the  fiscal  agency  found  in  the  creation  of  a  circulat- 
ing medium  was  no  new  thing,  but  to  permit  these  corporations  to 
purchase  government  bonds  in  depreciated  currency,  at  a  heavy 
discount,  and  then  accept  the  same  bonds  at  par  as  a  basis  for  a 
circulating  medium,  was  an  arrangement  that  nothing  but  the 
poverty  and  distress  of  the  treasury  could  justify.  Secretary  Chase 
claimed,  in  extenuation,  that  he  meant  this  to  be  only  a  war  meat> 
ure,  to  cease  when  the  armed  conflict  ended.  That  this  extraor- 
dinary system  rests  entirely  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  government, 
and  must  cease  when  that  indebtedness  is  paid,  gives  plausibility 
to  his  plea. 
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A  national  debt,  however,  of  the  magnitude  of  that  left  us  by 
the  war,  is  of  slow  liquidation.  Before  the  eminent  war-treasurer 
died  he  saw  the  consequence  of  his  blunder,  and  that  a  costly  and 
oppressive  system  of  banking  had  been  fixed  upon  the  people 
for  all  time  to  come.  It  had  a  certain  hold  upon  the  favor  of 
business  men,  from  a  false  contrast  that  it  offered  between  our 
present  system  and  that  of  the  old  State  banks  which  preceded  it. 
This  contrast  is  false,  for  the  evil  complained  of  in  the  banks  of  a 
State's  creation  was  not  in  the  legitimate  banking  they  did,  but  in 
the  currency  they  issued  and  on  which  they  did  their  business. 
These  were  notes  of  the  banks  authorized  by  the  States,  and  were 
at  a  heavy  discount  beyond  the  limits  of  their  several  territories. 
The  war  which  obliterated  State  lines  that  existed  under  the  old 
colonial  superstition  of  sovereignty  gave  us  a  nation  and  a  nation's 
credit  for  a  currency.  The  national  banks  are  precisely  the  same 
as  the  old  State  banks — no  better,  no  worse ;  but  the  currency  in 
which  their  business  is  done  differs,  and  in  this  difference  lies  the 
benefit  of  national  banking. 

Secretary  Chase  saw  clearly  the  evil  he  had  inflicted  upon  the 
people  he  had  served,  and  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  presidency 
originated  in  his  earnest  desire  to  correct  this  one  great  blunder  of 
his  administration.  He  had  called  into  existence  a  financial  sys- 
tem, that  instead  of  being  firm,  uniform,  and  safe,  lived  on  a 
fluctuation  which  swings  continually  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  and  is,  therefore,  uncertain,  unstable,  and  dangerous. 

To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
money,  as  a  measure  of  value,  is  an  abstract  idea  made  practical  by 
the  government.  Based  on  coin,  it  gets  its  use  through  the  stamp 
or  sanction  of  the  government.  The  trading  world,  in  the  ages  past, 
selected  the  material  through  which  to  express  this  idea  of  value — 
a  material  which  above  all  others  has  a  quality  that  prohibits  its 
use  as  a  circulating  medium,  and  this  is  its  scarcity.  Were  coin, 
gold  and  silver,  abundant  enough  to  serve  as  a  currency,  it  would 
lose  its  great  quality  and  be  no  better  than  iron  and  lead.  When 
the  government,  then,  coins  and  stamps  the  precious  metal,  it 
merely  takes  the  necessary  step  to  keep  alive  the  visible  symbol 
of  an  abstract  proposition. 

Money  for  circulation,  through  which  exchange  is  facilitated, 
like  all  other  commodities,  is  measured  by  the  great  measure  of 
value.     When  therefore  a  note,  of  the  value  of  one  dollar,  is  issued, 
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it  is  not  itself  the  dollar,  for  we  read  on  it  a  promise  to  pay  that 
amount,  and  its  value  rests  on  the  credit  of  the  government  making 
the  issue.  In  this  the  government  does  not  differ  from  the  in- 
dividual. If  the  people  have  confidence,  the  promises  of  the  gov- 
ernment pass  at  par ;  if  not,  they  fall  below  until,  like  the  old 
Continental  paper,  or  that  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  they  cease 
to  possess  any  value  whatever. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  popular  delusion  which  tells  us  that  the 
scarcity  or  abundance  of  this  circulating  medium  affects  prices. 
It  is  the  paper  that  is  fluctuating  and  not  the  products.  We, 
accepting  the  general  belief,  cannot  comprehend  how  it  is  that 
during  our  greatest  depression  in  business  there  is  a  heavier  volume 
of  currency  out  than  when  trade  is  active  and  the  times  prosper- 
ous. The  government,  in  its  ordinary  expenditures,  may  issue 
promises  to  pay  as  money,  to  the  fullest  extent,  without  creating 
trade  or  restoring  confidence.  A  man  may  have  his  coffers  stored 
with  gold,  let  alone  greenbacks,  and  he  will  not  use  five  dollars  to 
purchase  a  barrel  of  flour  until  he  can  see  where  that  barrel  can  be 
placed  at  a  profit. 

What  we  mean  by  the  evil  of  a  swollen  or  a  contracted  currency 
is  the  evil  of  an  over-stimulated  or  depressed  credit.  And  this 
power  we  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  corporations.  All 
our  business  is  done  on  credit,  from  the  greenback  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  book  account  of  the  grocer.  Now,  were  trade  de- 
pendent on  the  actual  wants  of  the  community,  it  would  be  in  a 
measure  stable,  uniform,  and  safe.  To  stimulate  this  in  a  healthy 
manner  the  natural  greed  of  humanity  is  sufficient.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  artificial  stimulation,  and  such  a  thing  as  gam- 
bling, and  herein  lies  the  evil  of  farming  out  the  credit  of  the 
government  to  a  few  corporations.  It  is  in  accord  with  their 
selfish  interests  to  stimulate  credit  when  trade  is  healthy  and 
active,  as  it  is  their  safety  to  contract  when  over-excited  specula- 
tion ends  and  pay-day  arrives.  Now,  while  a  man  will  not  employ 
five  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  a  barrel  of  flour  until  satisfied  that 
he  can  sell  at  a  profit,  he  may  be  induced  to  believe  that  a  profit 
will  be  found  in  the  future,  or,  what  is  more  common,  to  make 
one  of  a  combination  which,  controlling  the  market,  can  force  a 
profit. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  government  to  give  the  people  a  circulating 
medium,  and  this  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  credit.     Mr.  Chase 
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saw  this  fact,  and  in  it  the  error  of  his  act  in  creating  the  national 
banks  ;  but  he  never  could  divest  his  mind  of  the  popular  confusion 
about  money  as  a  measure  of  value  and  money  as  a  circulating 
medium.  When  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  joined 
the  majority  in  deciding  that  notes  of  the  government  were  not 
legal  tenders  under  our  constitution.  Whether  unconstitutional 
or  not,  to  one's  common  sense  the  absurdity  of  the  conclusion  con- 
founds him.  What  the  government  issues  the  government  is 
bound  to  receive,  and  that  which  the  government  deals  in  as  money 
is,  of  necessity,  money. 

A  man  of  culture  seldom  fairly  appreciates  the  mind,  however 
strong,  that  has  not  passed  through  the  ripening  process  of  educa- 
tional training.  This  fact  stood  between  Chase  and  Lincoln.  The 
secretary  felt  rather  than  saw  the  superiority  of  his  President,  and 
attributed  the  masterful  control  of  the  greater  man  to  the  power 
of  his  higher  position.  In  addition  to  this,  Salmon  P.  Chase  was 
the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  was  shocked  at  the  coarse 
humor  of  their  chief.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  little  of 
this  quality  in  him,  and  the  little  he  possessed  was  a  refined  sort 
quite  foreign  to  the  indelicate,  coarse  wit  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Chase 
put  on  record  the  solemn  fact  that  when  the  Cabinet  was  called 
together  to  consider  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  Presi- 
dent opened  proceedings  by  reading  to  the  amazed  secretaries 
nearly  all  of  Artemus  Ward's  book,  then  just  published.  All  the 
Cabinet,  except  Mr.  Chase,  laughed  loudly  over  Artemus,  and 
the  President,  looking  in  the  face  of  his  solemn  Secretary,  per- 
sisted, and  with  his  constitutional  advisers,  laughed  more  boister- 
ously than  ever. 

The  fact  had  come  to  be  recognized,  by  President  and  Cabinet, 
that  Chase's  disturbed  condition  was  in  itself  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment, and  Mr.  Lincoln  seldom  lost  an  opportunity  to  entertain 
himself  and  others  in  this  direction.  Some  of  these  occasions  both 
Stanton  and  Chase  related  to  me,  the  one  in  an  aggrieved  tone, 
and  the  other  between  bursts  of  laughter,  and  the  reader  may 
judge  of  their  sort  when  I  state  that  scarcely  one  would  bear 
printing. 

To  these  small  matters  may  be  attributed  Chase's  withdrawal 
from  the  Cabinet.  The  place  was  not  only  overladen  with  heavy 
responsibility,  but  rendered  irksome  by  the  President's  treatment. 
He  seemed  to  have  no  true  appreciation  of  the  labors  and  success 
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of  his  subordinates.  All  that  Chase,  Stanton,  and  Seward  accom- 
plished in  their  several  departments  was  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  something  by  no  means  unusual.  He  expended  no 
anxiety  on  the  cares  of  his  own  position,  lost  no  sleep,  nor  appe- 
tite, nor  flesh,  under  the  enormous  weight  placed  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  he  could  not  comprehend  why  his  subordinates 
should  be  troubled  by  a  sense  of  responsibility,  or  seek  comfort  in 
praise. 

Salmon  P.  Chase  has  been  severely  commented  on  for  what  is 
called  his  intriguing  against  his  chief  for  the  place  of  President. 
This  is  unjust.  To  seek  the  presidency  is  an  honorable  ambition, 
and  Chase  not  only  felt  under  no  obligation  to  the  man  he  honestly 
believed  he  had  made  a  success,  but  his  ambition  was  stimulated 
by  the  loftiest  patriotism.  He  knew  that  unless  he  continued  to 
hold  command  of  the  system  of  finance  he  had  introduced,  that 
system  would  cause  more  evil  in  time  of  peace  than  it  had  accom- 
plished good  in  the  hour  of  war.  And  experience  is  proving  the 
wisdom  of  his  prophecy.  To-day.  the  government  is  kept  on  a 
war-footing  by  the  very  measures  Chase  inaugurated  to  end  the 
war. 

In  addition  to  this,  our  Secretary  saw  the  evil  of  an  irresponsi- 
ble military  rule,  which  Seward  and  Stanton,  under  sanction  of 
the  President,  had  made  possible.  Chase  never  approved  of  this 
arbitrary  power  in  which  his  associates  delighted,  nay  rioted. 
"  We  are  doing  more  to  destroy  self-government  by  these  arbi- 
trary arrests  and  illegal  punishments  in  the  North  than  the  Con- 
federates of  the  South  in  their  attempt  to  wipe  us  out  as  a 
nation."  "'  Again,"  he  said,  "  the  evil  of  war  comes  after  the 
war  ;  it  leaves  an  army  of  cripples,  an  army  of  thieves,  and  an 
army  of  prostitutes.  We  shall  suffer  more  from  West  Point  than 
we  have  suffered  from  the  rebellion.  The  taste  for  military 
glory  will  give  us  a  succession  of  military  imbeciles  for  rulers." 

Having  succeeded  to  all  that  made  him  eminent  through  inde- 
pendent votes  based  on  Democratic  doctrines,  Chase  appealed  to 
the  Democratic  party  for  a  nomination.  He  nearly  succeeded. 
A  drunken  harangue,  made  by  an  eminent  democrat  the  night 
before  the  nomination,  lost  him  Ohio,  and  just  enough  votes  to 
insure  defeat. 

The  elevation  of  this  troublesome  subordinate  to  the  position 
of  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  generally 
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attributed  by  thoughtful  minds  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  shrewdness  in 
thus  shelving  a  dangerous  rival.  I  do  not  concur  in  this.  Abraham 
Lincoln  felt  no  fear  of  a  civilian.  He  did  have  a  wholesome  re- 
gard for  the  military  men  the  war  had  brought  to  the  front,  and 
the  one  man  of  all  others  he  was  careful  to  keep  from  that  front, 
was  the  first  idol  of  the  Free-Soil,  afterward  Eepublican  party, 
John  C.  Fremont.  He  recognized  in  the  popular  pathfinder  a 
man  of  genius,  who  to  a  thoughtful  mind  added  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  a  leader  of  men.  He  sent  Chase  from  the  noisy 
arena  of  the  political  world  to  the  solemn  quiet  of  our  highest 
court,  with  no  other  thought  than  that  which  generally  actuated 
him,  of  finding  the  fittest  man  for  the  position. 

The  real  biographer  of  this  great  man  will  regret  that 
the  subject  was  ever  called  to  other  duty  than  that  which  he 
last  adorned.  Salmon  P.  Chase  had,  to  an  eminent  degree,  a 
judicial  mind  and  temperament.  He  heard  with  patience  and 
judged  with  impartiality  the  testimony  of  all  sides,  and,  to  a  quick 
appreciation  of  the  truth,  he  added  the  highest  courage  to  judge 
and  determine.  He  found  the  silk  robes  of  this  high  office  only 
after  the  care  which  kills  had  sapped  the  most  precious  vitality  of 
his  perfect  physique.  What  he  might  have  done  as  a  jurist  in 
his  prime  may  be  learned  from  what  he  accomplished  as  Chief- 
Justice  in  his  decline.  His  stay  upon  the  bench  was  brief,  but 
long  enough  to  leave  on  the  annals  of  the  court  the  name  of  the 
one  rival  of  the  great  Chief-Justice  Marshall. 

No  account  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  is  complete  without  reference 
to  his  domestic  life.  It  made,  if  not  the  larger,  -certainly  the 
more  important  and  more  graceful  part.  Married  thrice,  he  lost, 
in  each  instance,  soon  after  marriage,  the  fair  women  he  had 
selected,  and,  tenderly  devoted  to  his  household,  "he  lived  to  be 
both  father  and  mother  to  the  two  charming  girls,  in  whose  sunny 
presence  he  seemed  to  garner  all  the  peace  and  comfort  he  pos- 
sessed on  earth.  No  one  can  remember  him,  who  knew  him  at 
all,  separate  and  apart  from  the  daughter  who,  inheriting  his  in- 
tellect and  force  of  character,  added  the  charm  of  tact  and 
womanly  beauty  that  made  his  home  a  salon,  where  the  gracious 
being,  queenly  in  her  deportment  and  popular  in  her  sweet  con- 
descension, wielded  an  influence  strange  to  this  coarse  American 
world  of  ours.  This  lovely  and  accomplished  woman  lived  in  her 
father,  sharing  alike  his  cares  and  his  ambitions.     She  seemed  to 
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die  in  his  death  ;  for  her  brilliant  career  clouded  into  personal  and 
domestic  sorrow  from  the  date  of  his  funeral,  so  that  the  sad 
event  is  doubly  sorrowful,  and  on  the  monument  to  his  memory 
we  may  write  a  double  epitaph. 

Donn  Piatt. 


'  ^o  w  Uim>ln  Proved  Himself  a  Master 
or  Jl«  and  Vrevented  a  xVutlonal 
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FrdTOj.tJic  St.  Louis  Qlobc- Democrat. 
The  FebVa/py  installment  of  the  "Lin- 
coln History?*  in  the  Century  Magazine  con- 
tains chapters  of  peculiar  interest,  describ- 
ing (1)  tie  events  leading  up  to  the  hual  re- 
moval of  Gen.  McClellan,  (2)  the  financial 
measures  undertaken  by  Mr.  Chase  and  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Lincoln  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  ('6j  the  relations  between  President 
Lincoln  and  Secretai  ies  Seward  and  Chase, 
including  the  incident  of  the  simultaneous 
resignation  of  the  two  Secretaries,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  averted  a  po- 
litical catastrophe.  Following  is  an  extract 
concerning  the  latter  historic  incident: 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Cha:e  became  at  an 
early  day,  and  continued  to  be  respectively, 
ihe  representatives  iu  the  Cabinet  of  the 
more  conservative  and  the  more  radical  ele- 
ments of  the  Republican  party.  Each  exert- 
ed himself  with  equal  zeal  and  equal  energy 
in  the  branch  of  the  public  service  commit- 
ted to  his  charge;  but  their  relative  attituie 
toward  the  President  soon  became 
entirely  different  Mr.  Seward,  while  doing 
everything  possible  to  serve  the  national 
cause,  and  thus  unconsciously  building  for 
himself  an  enduring  monument  in  the  re- 
spect and  regard  of  the  country,  was,  so  far 
as  can  he  discerned,  absolutely  free  from 
any  ambition  or  afterthought  persoual  to 
himself:  He  was,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  so  intent  upon  the  work  immediate- 
ly in  hand  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  practi- 
cal combination;  and  later,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  Presidential  nomination  be- 
gan  to  be  considered  and  discussed,  ho 
recognized  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
be fet  qualified  by  his  abilities,  his  experience 
and  his  standing  iu  the  country  to  be  his 
own  successor. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Chase  wa9  altogether 
unlike  thi3.  As  w*e  have  seen,  he  did  all 
that  man  could  do  to  giapple  with  the  prob- 
lem, of  supplying  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
gigantic  war.  With  untiring  zeal  and  per- 
fect integrity  he  devoted  his  extraordinary 
ability  to  the  work  of  raising  the  thous- 
ands of  millions  expended  in  the  great 
struggle  which  was  crowned  with 
colossal  success.  hut  his  attitude  to- 
wards tie  President,  it  is  hardiy 
;oo  much  to  say,  was  or.e  which  varied  b;.- 
tvutn  the  limits  of  active  hostility  and  be- 
nevolent contempt.  Ho  apparently  never 
changed  bis  opinion  that  a  great  mistake  h:  d 
Luu  committed  at  Chicago,  and  the  pre- 
dominBnt  thought  which  was  present  to  hiin 
through  three  years  of  his  administration 
was  tLat  it  was  his  duty  to  counteract,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  evil  results  of  that  mis- 
take. 

He  fet  himself  alone  in  the  Cabinet.  He 
koked  upon  the  President  and  all  his  col- 
'eaiucs  as  his  inferiors  in  capacity,  mzaal, 
in  devotion  to  liberty  and  the  general  we'. - 
fa:e.  He  sincerely  persuaded  himself  that 
eury  disaster  which  happened  to  the  coun- 
try happened  because  his  advice  was  not  fol- 
lowed, and  that  every  piece  of  good  fortune 
wiis  due  to  his  having  been  able,  from  time 
lo  time,  to  rescue  the  President  and  the  rest 
of  Die  Cabinet  from  thn  consequences  of 
tin  ir  own  errors.  He  kept  up  a  voluminous 
correspondence  with  friends  in  all  sections 
,  of  the  country.  All  this  time,  with  the  moat 
,  facile  self-deception,  he  believed  in  his  cwu 
loj  ally  and  friendship  for  the  President,  and 
nightly  recorded  in  his  diary  his  sorrow  for 
Mr.  Lincoln's  falal  course. 

The  President  was  net  unaware  of  this 
disposition  of  his  Minister  of  Financo  to- 
ward him.  Presidents,  in  even  a  greater  de- 
gree than  Kings,  are  kept  informed  of  all 
currents  of  favor  and  hostility  about  them, 
fcr  besides  being  to  an  equal  degree  the 
source  of  favors  and  power,  they  are  not  sur- 
rounded by  any.  of    that   divinity    winoh 


hedges  the  hereditary  ruler ;  and  they  are 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  crude  truth  from 
the  hundreds  of  statesmen  and  politicians 
who  surround  them.  And,  besides  this,  the 
Secretary  of  Jthe  Treasury  was  a  mau  too 
direct  and  too  straightforward  to  work  in  the. 
darkness.  He  records  in  his  diary  a  singu- 
lar conversation  which  he  held  with  Mr. 
Thurlow  Weed,  an  intimate  and  trusted 
counselor  of  the  President,  and  the  bosom 
fiieud  of  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Wti  d  called  hnd  we  had  n  loot;  talk.  *  *  I 
told  Lim  1  did  not  doubt  Mr.  Seward's  fidelity 
to  bio  ideas  of  progress,  amelioration  and  free- 
dom, but  that  1  thought  he  adhered  too  tena- 
ciously to  men  who  proved  themselves  unwor- 
ity  and  dangerous,  such  men  as  McClellan; 
that  he  resisted  too  persistently  decided  meas- 
ures; that  his  iiifluence  encouraged  the  irreso- 
lution and  Inaction  of  the  P:esident  in  respect 
to  men  and  measures,  although  personally  he 
was  as  decided  as  anybody  In  favor  of  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  aud  as  active  as  any-  j 
body  in  concerting  plans  of  action  against  the  J 
rebels.  j 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  Mr.  Weed  ; 
would  consider  it  his  duty  to  couimuubate  j 
to  Lis  friends  this  disparaging  view  enter-  i 
taired  of  them    by    the    Secretary    of  the  \ 
Treasury;  and   whe-n  we   consider  that  Mr. 
Chase  talked  and  wrote  in  this  strain  to  hun- 
dreds of  people   iu  regard  to  his  associates,  j 
it  is    likely  that  they  were  as  thoroughly 
aware  oE  his  opinions  and  utterances  as  if 
he  had  made  them  in  Cabinet  meeting,    li.tt 
Sewaid  was,  as  ihe  President  once  said  of  j 
him,  "a  man  without  gall ;"  and  it  was  the 
lifelong  habit  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  disregard 
slights   that  were  personal    to  himself.     He 
had  the  greatest  respect  aud  admiration  for 
Mr.  Chate's capacity  ;  ha  believed  thoroughly 
in  ids  devctiou  to  the   national  cause;  and 
seeing  every  day  the  proof  of  his  pure  aud 
able  management  of    the    finances  of  the 
Government,  ho  steadily  refused  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  Secretary's  foelinjrs  to- 
ward himself. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  year  186'J  that 
an  incident  occurred  which  threatened,  for  a 
time,  to  deprive  the  Government  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Secretaries,  both  of  State  aud  of 
the  Treasury.  A  strong  feeling  of  discon- 
tent, gradually  ripening  into  one  of  hostility, 
had  grown  up  in  the  Senate  against  Mr. 
Seward.  It  wa3  founded  principally  upon 
the  ground  formulated  by  Mr.  Chase  iu  his 
interview  with  Weed,  that  ho  "adhered  too 
tenaciously  to  men  who  proved  themselves 
unwoi  thy  and  dangerous,  such  as  McClellan ; 
that  he  resisted  too  persistently  decided 
measures ;  that  his  iutiuenco  encouraged  the 
irresolution  and  inaction  of  the  President  in 
respect  to  men.  aud  measures;"  and  Mr. 
Sumner,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been 
friendly  rather  than  otherwise  to  Me,  Sew- 
ard, was  suddenly  brought  into  sympathy 
with  his  opponents  by  discovering  iu  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  a  phrase  bricket- 
iDg  together  the  secessionists  and  the  ex- 
treme antl- slavery  men  for  equal  condemna- 
tion and  criticism. 

The  feeling  against  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  last  attained  such  a  height  in  the  Senate 
that  a  caucus  was  called  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter, which  resulted  in  a  vote  boing  takeu 
demanding  of  the  President  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Seward  from  his  Cabinet,  As  a  matter 
of  taste  aud  expediency  this  resolution  later 
in  the  evening  was  withdrawn  aud  another 
adopted  in  its  place  requesting  the  President 
to  reconstruct  his  Cabinet,  in  which,  although 
Mr.  Seward's  name  was  not  mentione  I,  the 
intention  of  the  Republican  Senators  re- 
mained iqualiy  clear.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  present  the  seuse  of  the  cau- 
cus to  the  President,  but  before  this  was 
cairied  into  effe:t  Senator  King,  of  New 
Yo:k,  meeting  the  Secretary  of  State,  as- 
i.uainted  him  wicli  these  proceed^ qt^s?  and 
I  e,  with  his  sou,  the  Assistant  'tJfreretary  of 
State,  at  onco  presented  their  resignatio  u  to 
tie  President. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lOUj  of  December 


a  committee  of  nine  waited  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  presented'  him  the  resolutions 
adopted  the  day  before.  A  long  and  earn- 
est conference  took  place  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  committee,  which  was  marked 
en  both  sides  by  unusual  candor  and  moder- 
ation. They  attacked,  one  by  oue,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  not  for  any  specific  wrong- 
doing, but  for  a  supposed  lukewarmness  iu 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  especially  for  a 
lack  of  interest  in  the  anti-slavery  measures 
of  the  Administration,  which  they  consid- 
ered essential  to  a  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

The  conference  ended  without  other  re- 
sult than  an  appointment  for  the  committee 
to  call  again  in  the  evening.  Lincoln  at 
once  called  the  Cabinet  together  and  laid  the 
entire  matter  before  them.  He  gave  them 
distinctly  to  understand  that  in  this  pro- 
ceeding he  was  not  Inviting  or  intimating 
that  he  desired  iho  resignation  of  any  of 
them.  He  said  he  could  not  afford  to  lose 
any  of  them;  that  he  did  not  see  how  he 
could  get  on  with  a  Cabinet  composed  of 
raw  material ;  and  he  dismissed  the  council 
with  the  request  that  they  also  should  meet 
him  that  evening.  The  commit'ej 
and  the  Cabinet — Seward,  of  course, 
being  absent — came  together  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  instruction,  and  each 
paiiy  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  other 
there.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  determined,  how- 
ever, to  have  a  thorough  and  frank  discus- 
sion, so  that  hereafter,  neither  in  his  Gov- 
ernment nor  in  the  Senate,  should  it  bo  pos- 
sible to  t-ay  that  there  were  any  points  be- 
tween them  concealed  or  unexplained,  Th; 
President  stated  the  case  and  read  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Seuators,  commenting  upon 
parts  of  it  with  some  gentle  severity.  A 
general  discussion  then  took  place,  marked 
with  singular  frankness,  both  in  the  attack 
and  in  the  defense. 

The  President,  though  deeply  distressed 
at  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  pre- 
seived  coolness  and  kept  his  own  counsel. 
On  the  morning  of  the  120th,  in  the  presence 
of  several  other  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
who  had  called  for  further  discussion  of 
the  eiisis,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
tendered  his  resignation.  He  held  the  writ- 
ten paper  in  his  hand,  but  did  not  advance 
to  deliver  it.  The  President  stepped  for- 
ward and  took  it  with  an  alacrity  that  sur- 
prised and,  it  must  be  said,  disappointed 
Mr.  Chase.  He  then  at  once  dismissed  the 
meeting.  From  the  moment  ho  saw  Mr. 
Chase  holding  his  resignation  in  his  hand 
his  way  was  clear  before  him.  He  at  once 
sent  an  indtutical  note  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
saying : 

You  have  respectively  tendered  rue  your 
rcslgniilen  as  Secretary  of  State  aud  Secretary 
Of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  am  ap- 
piised  of  the  circumstances  which  may  render 
this  icurse  personally  desirable  to  each  of  you, 
but  a:  tcr  most  anxious  consideration  :uy  de- 
)uK-r:Ue  judgment  is  that  the  public  interest 
dots  net  admit  of  it.  I  therefore  have  to  re- 
quest ibat  you  resume  the  duties  of  your  de-j 
pariiLeiits  n Bpcetively. 

The  next  in. ruing  Mr.  Seward  addressed 
a  brief  note  to  tho  President  dated  at  the 
B( i  ailment  of  State,  and  saying :  "1  have 
cheerfully  resumed  the  functions  of  this  dc 
paitment  in  obedience  to  your  command  ;" 
aid  enclosed  a  copy  of  this  note  to  the  Sec- 
retary cl1  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Chase  found 
bis  pcsiliop  nit  quite  so  simple  as  thut  oi 
the  Secretary  of  State.  He  did  not  follow 
Mr.  Seward's  example  iu  returning  to  Ue 
Cabinet  as  promptly  as  he  did  in  leaving  it. 
He  wrote  him  a  brief  letter,  saying: 

I  hi.Nc  received  your  uote  arul  also  a  call 
fj'c-tii  Air.  Nicolay,  to  whom  i  have  promised  aa 
newer  to  the  President  %o-tuorro>v  morning. 
My  n  Hex-lions  strengthen  my  convictions  th  it 
keirg  ouce honorably  out  if  theCabiuetno  i.'ji- 
pfiU.iit  i  ublic  Interest  now  requites  uy  r<  turn 
to  It.  If  1  vK  Id  this  judgment,  it  will 'be  in  de- 
fcrtiicc  to  iipprehcnslona  widen  really  bcetu  to 
me  unfolded.    1  will  sleep  ou  it. 

Ho  1  nd  seen  in  the  face  of  the  President 
ihe  gratification  which  the  tender  of  h*s  res- 
ignation lmd  impacted,  and,  returning  to  h"M 
hoiiEc,  while  not  entirely  comprehending 
what  hr.d  happened,  he  seemed  conscious 
k  that  he  had  made  %  mjsjien,...  ,     MM 
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SALMON  P.   CHASE. 


Born,  January  13th,  1808  ;   Died,  May  7th,  1873. 


The  seventh  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  was  born  in 
Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  on  January  13th,  1808.  His  youth  was 
spent  in  acquiring  an  education,  under  disadvantages  that  have 
marked  the  careers  of  so  many  of  our  public  men  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  same  object.  This  period  of  his  life  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  sojourn  of  a  couple  of  years  in  Ohio,  at  that  time 
almost  an  uninhabitable  forest,  with  a  paternal  uncle,  Philander 
Chase,  who  was  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that  primitive 
State,  and  who  contemplated  making  an  Episcopalian  clergyman 
of  him.  His  sojourn  in  Ohio,  however,  did  not  result  in  accom- 
plishing the  cherished  object  of  his  uncle,  but,  it  added  consider- 
ably to  his  educational  acquirements,  so  that  upon  his  return  to 
the  maternal  roof  in  New  Hampshire,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the 
Junior  Class  at  Dartmouth  College,  which  he  did  in  1824.  His 
college  career  was  characterized  by  a  close  attention  to  his 
studies,  which  culminated  in  his  graduation  from  that  institution  in 
1826. 

After  a  short  time  spent  in  social  recreation,  he  directed  his 
steps  toward  the  South,  in  which  locality  he  had  determined  to 
cast  his  lot  in  life. 

He  had  determined  to  combine  the  occupation  of  a  school- 
teacher with  his  professional  studies,  preparatory  to  the  practice  of 
the  law,  which  he  had  determined  to  pursue  and  make  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  life.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  left  the  maternal 
roof  in  New  Hampshire,  shortly  after  his  graduation,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Frederic,  Maryland,  in  which  place  he  hoped   to  estab- 
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lish  himself  in  a  school.  But  the  hope  of  success  in  that  city  fled 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days'  stay,  and  with  it  Mr.  Chase  departed 
to  Washington,  where  his  efforts  to  establish  a  school  were  finally, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  rewarded  with  a  reasonable  success. 

In  September,  1827,  he  became  a  student-at-law,  in  the  office 
of  William  Wirt,  at  that  time  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States.  The  time  at  length  arrived  when,  his  object  being  accom- 
plished in  pursuing  the  occupation  of  a  teacher,  he  relinquished  it 
and  turned  to  the  study  of  that  profession  to  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  life,  having  only  taken  up  that  of  a  teacher  as 
a  means  to  an  end  and  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  an  occupation 
for  life. 

His  application  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  Maryland  was  at- 
tended by  a  public  examination  as  to  his  fitness  and  the  length  ot 
time  he  had  pursued  his  studies  under  the  statute  which  made 
three  years'  study  an  essential  prerequisite  to  admission  to  the  bar 
of  the  State.  The  examination  resulted  in  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Chase  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  preparation  to  remove  to  the  West,  after  changing 
his  determination  to  settle  in  Baltimore,  the  young  lawyer  declar- 
ing that  "  I  would  rather  be  first,  twenty  years  hence,  at  Cincin- 
nati than  at  Baltimore."  In  consequence,  he  departed  from 
Washington  immediately  after  his  admission  to  the  Maryland  bar, 
and  arrived  in  Cincinnati  in  March,  1830;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Ohio,  in  the  following  June,  and  at  once  entered,  with 
ardor  and  hope,  upon  the  active  work  of  a  lawyer's  life. 

Mr.  Chase  had,  like  all  lawyers,  and  especially  lawyers  in  a  new 
country,  strong  political  convictions,  and  had  become  prominent 
in  the  party  which  advocated  them.  His  convictions  were  that 
slavery  was  an  evd,  and  the  extension  of  it,  over  and  into  the  free 
Commonwealths  of  the  North,  was  an  evil  unwarranted  by  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  and,  in  consequence,  should  be  re- 
sisted by  every  lawful  means  in  his  power.  This  was  the  ruling 
action  of  his  political  and  public  life.  It  was,  therefore,  legitimate 
for  him  to  become,  as  he  did  very  early  in  his  professional  career, 
the  active  exponent  of  the  unrelenting  opposition  of  all  that  he 
conceived  to  be  wrong  in  the  system  as  regulated  by  law.  His 
position  as  an  attorney  in  Cincinnati,  a  border  State  having  unusual 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  adjoining  slave  States,  gave  him 
unusual  opportunities  for  professional  employment  in  the  particular 
line  of  his  political  conviction. 

His  professional  engagements,   invariably  unaccompanied  with 
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compensation,  in  behalf  of  alleged  runaway  negro  slaves  was  so 
frequent  that  he  soon  became  known  as  the  "  Attorney-General 
for  runaway  negroes." 

His  professional  and  political  career,  therefore,  led  to  an  ex- 
tremely unpopular  course  of  conduct,  involving  the  contesting  of 
rights,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  concerning  which  the  laws  of  the 
country  were  held  to  be  universally  adverse,  and  the  advocacy  of 
which,  in  the  forum  of  the  intelligent  conscience  of  the  country, 
were  attended  with  peculiar  disappointments  and  heart-burnings. 
There  is  no  disappointment  so  keen  and  disheartening  as  the  per- 
sistent denial  of  justice  and  the  imposition  of  wrong,  when  the 
converse  should  prevail  in  the  case. 

It  was  under  such  a  trying  ordeal  that  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional efforts,  and  all  the  political  action  of  Mr.  Chase  occurred, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  first  half  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Chase  established  a  character  as  a  lawyer  of  unflinching 
honesty  and  faithfulness  to  his  client,  uncompromising  truthfulness 
to  the  principle  of  the  law  as  he  understood  it,  and  a  truthfulness 
of  purpose  as  persistent  as  the  needle  is  to  the  pole,  in  a  trust  under- 
taking. These  characteristics  he  carried  with  him  into  public  life, 
and  whatever  public  position  he  assumed  in  after  life. 

The  first  political  success  which  greeted  his  efforts  was  one 
effected  by  a  compromise  between  the  "  Independent  Democrats," 
or  "Free  Soilers,"  and  the  regular  Democrats  of  Ohio,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Mr.  Chase  to  the  United  States  Senate  as 
a  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  which 
the  Democrats  of  Ohio  were  to  aid  in  the  repeal  of  "  the  black 
laws"  of  that  State. 

It  was  not  until  the  formation  of  the  Republican  organization 
that  Mr.  Chase's  views  upon  public  questions  assumed  a  character 
that  met  with  the  partial  approval  of  the  people.  It  was,  conse- 
quently, not  until  1855  or  1856,  that  his  political  action  did  not 
call  forth  a  disapproval  of  them^in  a  spirit  of  unfriendly  aggressive- 
ness. 

Accustomed,  therefore,  or  rather  schooled  to  entertaining  opin- 
ions adverse  to  those  with  whom'he  was  acting  in  political  harmony, 
he  was  prepared  for  the  bitter  animosities  which  his  action  gave 
rise  to  as  Chief  Justice,  in  denying  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  the  constitutionality  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act.  This  act,  he, 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  advocated  ;  but  nothing  daunted, 
and  convinced  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  right,  he  pro- 
nounced it,  although  its  sentiments  were  not  in  harmony  with  those 
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whose  political  principles  agreed  with  his  at  the  time  the  act  had 
been  passed. 

Substantial  political  honors,  however,  were  awaiting  Mr.  Chase 
at  the  hands  of  a  party  not  yet  born,  a  party  built  upon  those  prin- 
ciples which  were  so  dear  to  him  as  a  lawyer  and  a  politician,  and 
which  had  been  advocated  by  him. 

His  Senatorial  term  having  expired,  he  received  and  accepted 
the  nomination  for  Governor  of  his  adopted  State,  to  which  position 
he  was  triumphantly  elected,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term 
he  was  again  elected,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  that  term 
he  was  re-elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  each  of  these 
nominations  and  elections  being  at  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  advocated  the  principles  in  harmony  with  those  Mr. 
Chase  urged  during  his  whole  life.  He  was,  in  consequence,  no 
longer  the  advocate  of  unpopular  and  despised  principles,  but  the 
recognized  head  and  chosen  leader  of  a  splendid  organization. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President  in  i860,  by  the 
Republican  party,  upon  the  leading  principle  that  slavery  was  to 
be  confined  to  the  limits  fixed  by  the  people  of  the  respective 
States  and  Territories  in  the  Union,  he  invited  Mr.  Chase  to  enter 
his  Cabinet  and  take  the  portfolio  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Chase, 
therefore,  resigned  the  United  States  Senatorship  to  which  he  had 
just  been  elected,  although  the  performance  of  its  duties  would  be 
more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  assumed  the  place  in  the  Cabinet, 
whose  responsibilities  were  new  to  him  and  in  a  measure  untried. 

The  place  called  for  the  most  vigorous  intellect.  The  great  civil 
war  had  just  been  precipitated  upon  the  country,  and  the  people  of 
the  North  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Government  for  troops  in  a 
way  most  encouraging  to  the  patriotism  of  the  country.  But  that 
did  not  supply  a  bankrupt  treasury  and  fulfill  the  financial  promises 
of  the  Government.  The  enemies  of  the  Government  had  taken 
good  care  that  there  should  be  an  empty  treasury,  and  a  Govern- 
ment whose  record  in  the  financial  world  was  such  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury,  who  had  just  abandoned  that  office,  could  not 
borrow  the  paltry  sum  of  ten  million  dollars  without  allowing  a 
large  discount. 

Among  the  financial  measures  which  were  adopted,  and  whose 
adoption  was  believed  at  the  time  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Government,  were  the  "  Legal  Tender  Acts," 
under  which  the  Government  issued  its  promise  to  pay  the  bearer 
on  demand.  Those  acts  of  Congress  declared  that  such  promise 
should  be  taken,  as  money,  in  payment  of  all  individual  debts  and 
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private  debts.  It  is  just  here  that  the  fame  of  Mr.  Chase  must 
.bear  the  crucial  test  of  a  just  criticism,  with  regard  to  his  action 
concerning  the  legality  of  the  issuing  of  these  "legal  tender" 
notes. 

The  limits  of  a  magazine  article  forbids  the  analysis  or  discussion 
of  the  ways  and  means  which  brought  forth  the  financial  results 
which  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country  from  1861  to  1865. 
It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  harmonize,  if  possible,  the  apparent 
conflict  of  this  great  intellect,  in  its  workings  upon  the  same  ques- 
tions at  different  times  viewed  by  him  from  different  standpoints, 
surrounded  by  different  circumstances  and  bearing  a  different 
official  relation  to  them  ;  notably  viewing  his  action,  when  as  Chief 
Justice  he  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  deciding 
the  "  Legal  Tender  Acts  "  to  be  and  to  have  been,  at  the  time  they 
were  passed,  unconstitutional ;  though  these  were  the  very  acts 
which  he,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  advocated  and  urged 
Congress  to  enact  into  laws  as  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
Government. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  nominated  Salmon  P.  Chase  for  the  office 
of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  an  office 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  October 
preceding.  This  nomination  the  Senate  at  once  confirmed,  and 
the  incumbent  immediately  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office ;  these 
proved  both  arduous,  troublesome,  and  difficult.  With  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  our  great  civil  war,  in  the  following  spring, 
came  questions  of  the  gravest  importance  arising  out  of  the  war, 
and  determining  the  changed  relations  of  the  States  lately  in  re- 
bellion, the  terms  upon  which  they  had  been  admitted  into  the 
Union  again,  in  short,  their  reconstruction,  and  some  of  the  meas- 
ures used  by  the  Government  in  defending  itself  against  the  assaults 
of  its  enemies. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  it  is  the  policy  of  our  Government 
to  appoint  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  such  men  as  are  in  harmony 
with  the  dominant  political  party  at  the  time.  Such  has  been  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  the  judiciary 
since  its  foundation.  This  peculiarity  arises  from  the  fact  that 
questions  of  public  policy,  as  well  as  private  rights,  are  dependent 
upon  how  the  Magna  Charta  of  American  liberty  is  expounded, 
for  to  those  Courts  all  questions  arising  under  it  are  referred,  and 
by  virtue  of  it  are  deferred.  The  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion depends,  therefore,  upon  the  political  predilections  and  con- 
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victions  of  the  Federal  Judges,  who  are  divided  into  two  schools, 
viz.  :  the  strict  constructionists  and  the  liberal  constructionists,  or, 
those  who  see  powers  hidden  in  its  terms,  to  be  developed  as  the 
times  and  exigencies  demand,  and  those  who  see  only  those  powers 
conferred  which  are  literally  and  simply  expressed  in  words. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Chase's  elevation  to  the  office  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice, these  two  schools  of  constructionists  were  represented  by  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  political  parties.  The  former  were 
the  strict  constructionists  and  the  latter  were  the  liberal  construc- 
tionists. To  the  latter  Mr.  Chase  belonged  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  as  did  also  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  appointed  him. 

The  first  great  trial,  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  high  officer 
on  trial,  the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  rarity  of  the  occur- 
rence, was  the  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  occurred,  as  the  Constitution  provided,  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  which  constituted  a  high  court  of  impeachment 
with  the  Chief  Justice  as  the  presiding  officer  over  its  deliberations. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  that  a  President 
of  the  United  States  was  impeached,  and  the  first  time  the  Chief 
Justice  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  when  sitting  as  a 
high  court  of  impeachment,  and  the  Senate  being  a  body  in  which 
an  esprit  du  corps  of  a  high  order  prevailed,  they  regarded  the  ruling 
of  the  Chief  Justice  as  that  of  a  foreign  body  injected  into  them, 
and,  therefore,  as  hostile  ;  in  consequence,  his  rulings  upon  ques- 
tions of  evidence  were  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  body  over 
which  he  presided  ;  but  on  every  question  submitted  his  ruling  was 
such  as  not  unduly  to  excite  that  body;  a  sensitiveness,  of  which 
he  was  well  aware,  prevailed  in  that  body ;  only  once  when  the 
excitement  of  the  hour  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  the  question 
whether  the  Chief  Justice  had  a  casting  vote  on  the  question 
whether  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice  shall  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate.  The  Chief  Justice:  "On  this  question 
the  yeas  are  25  and  nays  25.  The  Chief  Justice  votes  in  the  affirm- 
ative. The  Senate  will  retire  for  conference."  Thus  giving  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  itself  in  retirement. 

The  known  friendship  of  the  Chief  Justice  for  the  accused 
President  tinged  all  his  actions  on  the  trial  with  a  shadow  of  sus- 
picion, whether  justly  or  unjustly,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  elucidate 
in  this  article,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  passions  of  all  parties 
were  strained  to  the  utmost  tension,  and  are  not  cooled  to  the 
present  day  so  as  to  enable  a  man  who  was  an  actor  in  political  life 
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at  that  time  to  pass  a  cool  and  unbiased  judgment.  They  were 
passions  that  grew  out  of  the  war  and  tried  men's  souls,  and  were 
not  of  an  ordinary  character.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  just  judg- 
ment can  be  rendered  upon  the  actions  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  that 
trial  or  of  his  opponents.  He  apparently  maintained  the  dignity 
of  his  high  office,  and  his  own. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Acts  of  Congress 
declaring  the  promises  to  pay  of  the  Government  to  be  money  in 
the  sense  that  a  tender  of  them  in  payment  of  a  private  debt  was 
a  lawful  tender,  and  acquitted  of  the  debt  for  which  they  were  ten- 
dered, came  in  due  time  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  adjudi- 
cation, and  his  action  in  declaring  those  acts  unconstitutional  is 
severely  animadverted  by  a  large  class  of  citizens,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  law,  and  his  motive  in  reaching  the  decision  he  did,  is 
questioned  by  many,  among  whom  are  not  a  few  lawyers  of  emi- 
nent ability  and  standing  as  constitutional  lawyers. 

The  question  arose  and  was  decided  in  the  following  way  and 
on  the  following  reasons:  On  the  20th  of  June,  i860,  Mrs.  Hep- 
burn made  a  promissory  note,  by  the  terms  of  which  she  promised 
to  pay  Henry  Griswold  on  the  20th  of  February,  1862,  eleven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Five  days  after  the  note 
became  due  the  legal  tender  act  was  approved  by  the  President, 
and  became  a  law  of  the  land.  The  note  not  being  paid  at  matur- 
ity, suit  was  brought  upon  it  in  March,  1864,  in  the  Louisville 
Chancery  Court,  when  she  tendered  twelve  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  in  United  States  legal  tender  notes,  that 
being  the  amount  of  Griswold's  claim  on  the  note,  principal  and 
interest.  This  tender  was  refused,  because  it  was  alleged  not  to 
be  a  lawful  tender,  notwithstanding  the  Acts  of  Congress.  The 
notes  were  then  tendered  and  paid  into  Court,  the  Chancellor 
"resolving  all  doubts  in  favor  of  the  Act  of  Congress,"  declared 
the  tender  good,  and  adjudged  the  debt,  interest  and  costs,  to  be 
satisfied  accordingly.  Griswold,  however,  appealed  the  case  to  the 
Court  of  Errors  of  Kentucky,  where  the  Chancellor's  judgment 
was  reversed  and  the  case  remanded  with  instructions  accordingly. 
Mrs.  Hepburn  then  carried  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  first  argued  at  the  December  term,  1867,  and 
at  the  December  term,  1868,  it  was  elaborately  reargued,  specially 
with  reference  to  the  constitutional  question.  It  was  not  decided 
until  at  the  December  term,  1869,  when  the  legal-tender  act  was 
declared  unconstitutional.  The  Court  was  constituted,  at  the  time 
of  the  argument  and  decision  of  the  case,  of  the  following  eight 
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judges :      Chief    Justice    Chase,  and  Associate    Justices   Nelsonr 
Clifford,  Grier,  Field,  Miller,  Swayne,  and  Davis. 

Five  of  the  eight,  viz.  :  Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  Associate  Jus- 
tices Nelson,  Clifford,  Grier,  and  Field,  concurring  in  the  decision 
of  its  unconstitutionality,  the  opinion  of  the  Court  having  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Chief  Justice,  Chase  ;  and  the  three  Associate  Justices 
Miller,  Swayne,  and  Davis  concurring  in  an  opinion  prepared  by  the 
first  of  the  three  named  holding  the  acts  constitutional.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  Chief  Justice's  casting  vote  decided  the  acts  uncon- 
stitutional, for  had  he  voted  in  favor  of  their  constitutionality,  the 
Court  would  have  been  evenly  divided,  four  for  and  four  against. 

The  opinion  of  both  the  majority  and  the  minority  of  the  Court, 
accepted  the  exposition  of  the  Constitution  as  made  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  in  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  The  State  of  Maryland, 
17  U.  S.  (4  Wheat.)  424,  fifty  years  before,  in  1819,  in  which  case 
he,  and  a  unanhnous  court,  decided  that  the  Act  of  Congress  incor- 
porating the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  law  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  constructive  or  implied  powers  conferred  upon  Congress 
by  the  Constitution,  and,  in  consequence,  was  a  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  although  there  were  no  express  words  in  that  in- 
strument authorizing  Congress  to  create  a  bank  ;  or,  to  incorporate 
a  corporation,  but  these  powers  to  pass  the  act  mentioned  was  an 
incident  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  Congress  by  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  an  act  to  incorporate  a  bank  is  different  from 
one  making  the  promises  of  the  Government  money  with  which  to 
pay  private  debts ;  and  yet  it  is  under  the  same  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  that  power  is  invoked  and  exercise'd,  viz.  :  that 
clause  of  Section  8  of  Article  I,  which  provides  that  :  "  The 
Congress  shall  have  power  *  *  *  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or  officer  thereof." 

Let  us  proceed  to  examine  whether  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion of  that  instrument,  as  propounded  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
and  a  unanimous  Court,  were  followed  in  the  Legal-Tender  cases 
or  not. 

In  the  case  of  Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  7  U.  S.  (8  Wall.),  that 
being  the  original  Legal-Tender  case,  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  deciding  the 
Legal-Tender  acts  unconstitutional,  says  :  "  We  must  inquire,  then, 
whether  this  can  be  done  in  the  exercise  of  an  implied  power. 
The  rule  for  determining  whether  a  legislative  enactment  can  be 
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supported  as  an  exercise  of  an  implied  power,  was  stated  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  speaking  for  the  whole  Court,  in  the  case  of 
McCulloch  v.  The  State  of  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  421,  and  the  state- 
ment then  made  has  ever  since  been  accepted  as  a  correct  exposi- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  His  words  were  these  :  '  Let  the  end  be 
legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all 
means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that 
end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  consistent  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  are  constitutional.'  And  in  another 
part  of  the  same  opinion  the  practical  application  of  this  rule  was 
thus  illustrated.  '  Should  Congress,  in  the  execution  of  its 
powers,  adopt  measures  which  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitution, 
or  should  Congress,  under  the  pretext  of  executing  its  powers, 
pass  laws  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects  not  intrusted  to  the 
Government,  it  would  be  the  painful  duty  of  this  tribunal,  should 
a  case  requiring  such  a  decision  come  before  it,  to  say  that  such 
an  act  was  not  the  law  of  the  land.  But  where  the  law  is  not  pro- 
hibited, and  is  really  calculated  to  effect  any  of  the  objects  in- 
trusted to  the  Government  to  undertake  here  to  inquire  into  the 
degree  of  its  necessity,  would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  circum- 
scribes the  judicial  department,  and  tread  on  legislative  ground.'  " 
4  Wheat.  423. 

Associate  Justice  Miller,  who  delivered  the  dissenting  opinion, 
in  which  Associate  Justices  Swayne  and  Davis  concurred,  in  quot- 
ing from  the  same  case,  says:  "  In  the  memorable  case  of  McCul- 
loch v.  The  State  of  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316,  the  most  exhaustive 
discussion  of  this  clause,"  (that  quoted  above  from  Section  8, 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution),  "  is  found  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  by  the  same  eminent  expounder  of  the  Constitution.  That 
case  involved,  it  is  well  known,  the  right  of  Congress  to  establish 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  to  authorize  it  to  issue  notes 
for  circulation.  It  was  conceded  that  the  right  to  incorporate  or 
create  such  a  bank  had  no  specific  grant  in  any  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, still  less  the  right  to  authorize  it  to  issue  notes  for  circu- 
lation as  money.  But  it  was  argued,  that  as  a  means  necessary 
to  enable  the  Government  to  collect,  transfer,  and  pay  out  its 
revenues,  the  organization  of  a  bank  with  its  function  was  within 
the  power  of  Congress.  In  speaking  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  '  necessary '  in  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  he  says  : 
'  Does  it  always  import  an  absolute  necessity  so  strong  that  one 
thing  to  which  another  may  be  termed  necessary  cannot  exist  with- 
out it?     We  think  it  does  not.     If  reference  be  had  to  its  use  in 
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the  common  affairs  of  the  world,  or  in  approved  authors,  we  find 
that  it  frequently  imports  no  more  than  that  one  thing  is  conven- 
ient or  useful  or  essential  to  another.  To  employ  means  necessary 
to  an  end,  is  generally  understood  as  employing  any  means  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  end,  and  not  as  being  confined  to  those  single 
means,  without  which  the  end  could  be  entirely  unattainable.  The 
word  "necessary  "  admits,  he  says,  of  all  degrees  of  comparison. 
A  thing  may  be  necessary,  very  necessary,  absolutely  or  indispen- 
ably  necessary.  *  *  *  This  word,  then,  like  others,  is  used  in 
various  senses,  and  in  its  construction  the  subject,  the  extent,  the 
intention  of  the  person  using  them  are  all  to  be  taken  into  view. 
Let  this  be  done  in  the  case  under  consideration.  The  subject  is 
the  execution  of  those  great  powers  on  which  the  welfare  of  a 
nation  essentially  depends.  It  must  have  been  the  intention  of 
those  who  gave  these  powers  to  insure,  so  far  as  human  prudence 
could  insure,  their  beneficial  execution.  This  could  not  be  done 
by  confining  the  choice  of  means  to  such  narrow  limits  as  not  to 
leave  it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  any  which  might  be  ap- 
propriate, and  which  were  conducive  to  the  end.  This  provision 
is  made  in  a  Constitution  intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come, 
and,  consequently,  to  be  adapted  to  various  crises  of  human  affairs. 
To  have  prescribed  the  means  by  which  the  Government  should  in 
all  future  time  execute  its  powers  would  have  been  to  change 
entirely  the  character  of  the  instrument,  and  give  it  the  properties 
of  a  legal  code.  It  would  have  been  an  unwise  attempt  to  pro- 
vide by  immutable  rules  for  exigencies  which,  if  foreseen  at  all, 
must  have  been  but  dimly,  and  which  can  best  be  provided  for  as 
they  occur.  To  have  declared  that  the  best  means  shall  not  be 
used  but  those  alone,  without  which  the  power  given  would  be 
nugatory,  would  have  been  to  deprive  the  Legislature  of  the  capa- 
city to  avail  itself  of  experience  to  exercise  its  reason,  and  to  ac- 
commodate its  legislation  to  circumstances.' 

"  I  have  cited  at  unusual  length  these  remarks  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  because,  though  made  half  a  century  ago,  their  applica- 
bility to  the  circumstances  under  which  Congress  called  to  its  aid 
the  power  of  making  the  securities  of  the  Government  a  legal 
tender,  as  a  means  of  successfully  prosecuting  a  war,  which,  with- 
out such  aid,  seemed  likely  to  terminate  its  existence,  and  to 
borrow  money  which  could  in  no  other  way  be  borrowed,  and  to 
pay  the  debt  of  millions  due  to  its  soldiers  in  the  field,  which  could 
by  no  other  means  be  paid,  seems  to  be  almost  prophetic.  If  he 
had  had  clearly  before  his  mind  the  future  history  of  his  country,  he 
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could  not  have  better  characterized  a  principle  which  would  in 
this  very  case  have  rendered  the  power  of  carrying  on  war  nugatory, 
which  would  have  deprived  Congress  of  the  capacity  to  avail  itself 
of  experience,  to  exercise  its  reason,  and  to  accommodate  its  legis- 
lation to  circumstances  by  the  use  of  the  most  appropriate  means 
of  supporting  the  Government  in  the  crisis  of  its  fate." 

Thus,  the  Legal-Tender  Acts  of  Congress  were  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, in  a  lawful  manner,  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land, 
the  Court  of  last  resort.  But  the  Court  required  reorganization, 
for  Justice  Grier,  full  of  honors  and  years,  under  the  weight  of  the 
latter,  retired  from  its  deliberations  and  active  duties,  that  decision 
being  the  last  one  in  which  he  participated.  To  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  his  retirement,  William  Strong,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
appointed,  and  an  act  of  Congress  having,  in  the  meantime,  been 
passed  increasing  the  number  of  judges  that  constituted  the  Su- 
preme Court,  from  seven  Associate  Justices  and  one  Chief  Justice  to 
eight  Associate  Justices  and  one  Chief  Justice,  the  President  ap- 
pointed Joseph  P.  Bradley  to  the  newposition  thus  created.  When, 
then,  the  Court  was  reorganized,  a  case  arose  and  was  submitted  to 
it  involving  the  same  question  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
Legal-Tender  Acts ;  and  so  anxious  was  the  feeling  of  the  country 
that  the  consideration  of  that  question  was  urged  upon  the  Supreme 
Court.  Again  the  question  was  decided  by  a  divided  Court,  in  the 
cases  known  as  Knox  v.  Lee,  and  Parker  v.  Davis,  reported  in 
79  U.  S.  (12  Wall.)  459,  but  this  time  the  majority  of  the  Court 
decided  that  the  acts  were  constitutional. 

Again,  in  this  opinion,  both  the  majority  and  the  minority  of 
the  Court  based  their  decision  upon  that  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
Justice  Strong  saying,  in  the  cases  of  Knox  v.  Lee  and  Parker  v. 
Davis,  "It  is,  however,  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland  that  the  fullest 
consideration  was  given  to  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  "  [the 
clause  that  provides  that  "Congress  shall  have  power  *  *  *  to 
make  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
Department  or  officer  thereof"]  "granting  auxiliary  powers  and  a 
construction  adopted  that  has  ever  since  been  accepted  as  deter- 
mining its  true  meaning.  *  *  *  Even  in  Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  8 
Wall.  603  (75  U.  S.  513),  both  the  majority  and  minority  of  the 
Court  concurred  in  accepting  the  doctrines  of  McCulloch  v.  Mary- 
landas  sound  expositions  of  the  Constitution,  though  disagreeing 
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in  their  application."     There  are  numerous  other  extracts  from  the 
case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland  in  the  same  opinion. 

In  the  opinion  of  Justice  Bradley,  which  was  a  concurrent  opin- 
ion with  that  of  Justice  Strong,  he  says:  "  A  parade  of  authorities 
would  serve  but  little  purpose  after  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  pro- 
found discussion  of  the  powers  of  Congress  in  the  great  case  of 
McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  424." 

Chief  Justice  Chase  in  his  opinion  dissenting  from  the  majority, 
says :  "  The  rule  by  which  the  constitutionality  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  the  alleged  exercise  of  an  implied  power  is  to  be 
tried  is  no  longer  in  this  Court  open  to  question.  It  was  laid  down 
in  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  421,  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  these  words :  '  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let 
it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means  which  are 
appropriate  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited  but  consistent 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  are  constitutional.'  " 

Justice  Clifford,  in  his  opinion  dissenting  from  the  judgment 
of  the  majority,  says:  "  Twenty-five  years  later  the  question  was 
examined  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  authoratively  settled,  the  Chief 
Justice  giving  the  opinion." 

Justice  Field,  in  his  opinion  dissenting  from  the  majority,  says : 
"The  interpretation  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton  was  substantially 
followed  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland, 
when  speaking  for  the  Court,  he  said  that  if  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  legislation  of  Congress  be  legitimate,  and  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  '  all  means  which  are  appropriate, 
which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  and  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  are  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution, are  constitutional.'  " 

Although  the  question  was  decided  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
land,  the  tribunal  of  last  resort,  and  had  been  decided,  first,  that 
the  acts  were  unconstitutional,  and  again  that  they  were  constitu- 
tional, the  question  was  raised  a  third  time.  This  time  after  the 
personnel  of  the  Court  had  been  considerably  changed  in  the  natural 
way  of  vacancies  occasioned  by  death  and  appointments  to  fill  the 
vacancies  thus  occasioned.  So  complete  was  the  reorganization  of 
the  Court  that  but  two  of  the  justices  were  members  of  it  when  the 
same  question  was  submitted  to  it  for  decision  in  the  case  of  Mil- 
lard v.  Greenbaum,  no  U.  S.  424,  that  were  members  of  it  when 
the  original  case  of  Hepburn  v.  Griswold  was  decided.  These 
justices  were  Miller  and  Field,  the  former  of  whom  had  delivered 
the  minority  opinion,  dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
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holding  the  acts  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  the  latter  being  one  of 
the  majority  in  that  decision  and  delivering  a  dissenting  opinion 
from  that  of  the  majority  in  the  cases  of  Knox  v.  Lee  and  Parker 
v.  Davis,  79  U.  S.  (12  Wall.)  457. 

This  third  time  the  question  was  raised  and  decided  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Millard  v.  Greenbaum,  no  U.  S.  421,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1884.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  to  which  there  was  only  one  dissentient,  Mr.  Justice  Field. 
Again  the  Court  felt  bound,  by  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  17  U.  S.  (4 
Wheat.)  421.  After  quoting  from  the  decision  in  McCulloch  v. 
Maryland,  and  accepting  the  exposition  of  the  Constitution  as  there- 
in made,  Mr.  Justice  Gray  continued,  "  To  quote  once  more  from 
the  judgment  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  '  where  the  law  is  not 
prohibited,  and  is  calculated  to  effect  any  of  the  objects  intrusted 
to  the  Government  to  undertake  here  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of 
its  necessity  would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  circumscribes  the 
judicial  department,  and  to  tread  on  legislative  ground.'  "  (4 
Wheat.  423.) 

And  Mr.  Justice  Field  says  :  "  In  determining  what  measures 
may  be  adopted  in  executing  the  powers  granted,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  declares  that  they  must  be  appropriate,  plainly  adapted 
to  the  end,  not  prohibited,  and  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution. ' ' 

This  case  closes  the  history  of  the  controversy  over  the  Legal- 
Tender  Acts  of  Congress,  and  closes  it  with  the  doctrine  as  firmly 
established  as  a  decision  by  a  human  tribunal  can  possibly  be,  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  such  laws  whenever  the  exigencies 
of  the  country  are  such  as  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  deem  it 
necessary. 

We  have  thus  been  particular  and  copious  in  our  extracts  from 
the  various  opinions  delivered  by  the  individual  judges  and  the 
Court  collectively,  in  order  to  show  with  what  unanimity  they 
agreed  that  the  very  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  construe,  in  a  legal  way,  was  the  clause  construed 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  a  unanimous  Court  fifty  years  be- 
fore, when  the  country  was  enjoying  peace,  and  the  representatives 
of  strict  construction  had  not  yet  gained  judicial  positions  ;  and, 
further,  to  show  that  not  only  the  legal  propositions  which  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  had  laid  down  were  accepted  as  the  law  govern- 
ing the  constitutional  powers  vested  in  Congress,  but  that  also  his 
reasoning  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland  was,  sound  and  applicable  to 
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the  legal-tender  cases.  In  short,  that  the  case  of  McCulloch  v. 
Maryland,  in  construing  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  the  implied  power  to  charter  a  bank  of  issue, 
was  virtually  declaring  the  power  to  enact  the  legal-tender  acts  ; 
so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  constitutionality  of  the  legal-tender 
acts  was  declared  before  the  acts  were  passed  by  Congress. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion,  Chief  Justice  Chase,  m  the  cases  of 
Knox  v.  Lee  and  Parker  v.  Davis,  79  U.  S.  (13  Wall.)  says  : 
"  The  rule  by  which  the  constitutionality  of  an  Act  of  Congress 
passed  in  the  alleged  exercise  of  an  implied  power,  is  to  be  tried, 
is  no  longer,  in  this  Court,  open  to  question.  It  was  laid  down  in 
the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  421,  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  in  these  words  :  '  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it 
be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means  which  are 
appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not 
prohibited  but  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution, are  constitutional.'  " 

To  revert,  now,  to  the  quotation  made  in  this  article  on  page 
584,  from  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  the  case  of  Hepburn 
v.  Griswold,  which  is  itself  a  quotation  from  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  State  of  Maryland, 
17  U.  S.  (4  Wheat.)  316,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  whilst  Chief 
Justice  Chase  professes  to  find  the  law  to  be  expounded  on  the 
question  under  discussion  in  Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  to  have  been 
judicially  expounded  by  his  predecessor,  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
the  foremost  expounder  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  day  or  since,  in  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  he 
quotes  only  those  portions  from  the  latter  opinion  which  are  found 
in  the  above  quotation. 

The  first  paragraph  of  which  is  a  proposition  of  law  predicated 
upon  a  state  of  facts  which  are  only  supposed  to  exist.  Under 
which  state  of  facts  the  power  of  Congress  would  be  legitimately 
and  constitutionally  exercised  ;  for  those  powers  lie  dormant  within 
the  folds  of  the  Constitution  until  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
call  them  into  existence  and  exercise.  From  that  state  of  facts 
the  Chief  Justice  draws  the  conclusion  of  law,  and  crystallizes 
a  proposition  of  law  which  is  quoted  by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  but 
the  facts  which  were  but  an  idle  dream  when  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall crystallized  them  into  propositions  of  law,  became  actual 
living  facts  at  the  time  Chief  Justice  Chase  was  called  upon  to  pass, 
judicially,  upon  the  question  raised  in  Hepburn  v.  Griswold. 

But  these  facts  are  carefully  excluded  from  the  opinion  in  Hep- 
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burn  v.  Griswold  by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  not  even  an  illusion  to 
the  fact  that  the  country  was  laboring  in  the  throes  of  a  great  civil 
war,  and  it  was  deemed  by  Congress  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Government  to  pass  the  measure  under  consideration  by  the 
Court.  A  reading  of  the  opinion  will  not  acquaint  the  reader  with 
this  fact,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  in  it  which  willin  form  him  that 
the  Government  was,  at  the  time  the  measure  was  enacted,  fighting 
for  its  very  existence,  and  the  measure  under  consideration  was  one 
of  the  measures  that  contributed  to  the  salvation  of  the  Government. 

The  second  paragraph  in  the  quotation  alluded  to  appears  in 
the  original  opinion  two  pages  subsequent  to  the  first,  that  is  to 
say,  in  page  423,  and  is  a  proposition  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
which  defines  what  would  be  the  effect  of  Congress  exercising  an 
unconstitutional  power  by  authorizing  a  prohibited  act.  Yet  a 
careful  reader  of  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  Hepburn 
v.  Griswold,  will  look  in  vain  for  the  portrayal  of  the  actual  facts 
or  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time  the  acts  under  discussion 
were  passed.  Even  the  personal  part  he  took  in  the  very  measure 
under  discussion  seems  to  have  been  blotted  out  of  his  memory. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  cases  of  Knox  v.  Lee  and  Parker  v.  Davis,  99 
U.  S.  (12  Wall.),  he  alludes  to  some  of  the  facts,  not  only  in  a 
way  that  will  justify  him,  in  his  opinion,  in  deciding  the  act  un- 
constitutional. 

Would  it  not  have  been  well  and  good  withal,  for  the  Chief 
Justice  to'  have  recalled  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  as  they 
actually  existed  at  the  time  the  acts  were  passed,  substituting  the 
facts  which  appeared  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  his  prophetic 
vision  for  the  actual  condition  of  the  country  as  it  verily  existed, 
and  applying  that  actual  condition  of  things  as  they  existed, 
under  the  pressure  of  which  Congress  was  induced  to  pass  the 
measure  it  did  as  a  means  to  accomplish  a  legitimate  end ;  apply- 
ing the  facts  as  they  existed  should  have  led  to  the  deductions  of 
law  which  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  McCulloch  v. 
Maryland,  had  made,  and  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  acts  of 
Congress  were  made  in  pursuance  of  power  vested  in  the  discretion 
of  the  National  Legislature,  by  the  Constitution. 

The  facts  thus  applied  would  have  led  to  the  judicial  inquiry: 
Had  the  Government  the  constitutional  power  to  defend  itself 
against  its  enemies?  To  which  the  answer  must  have  been,  in  the 
light  of  existing  facts,  It  did  have  that  power,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  it,  it  re-established  and  rehabilitated  itself  with  all  the  powers  of  a 
de  facto  and  de  jure  government,  and   in   the  language  of  Chief 
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Justice  Marshall  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  "Let  the  end  be 
legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all 
means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that 
end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional. ' '  The  italics  are  ours, 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would  have  been  found  that  that 
language  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  would  have  applied.  "The 
end  (was)  legitimate,"  that  is,  for  the  Government  to  defend  it- 
self; "  it  (was)  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,"  to  wit,  for 
the  Government  to  defend  the  Constitution  which  embodied  its 
existence ;  that  "  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are 
plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited  but  consist 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional." 
That  is  to  say,  any  act  of  Congress  which  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  a  constitutional  end  was  a  constitutional  act: 
So  that  the  opinion  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  rightly  applied, 
and  in  its  legitimate  meaning  meant  that  any  act  of  Congress  passed 
in  accomplishing  an  end  which  was  itself  constitutional  was  con- 
stitutional. 

An  enlarged  quotation  from  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall will  throw  additional  light  upon  the  subject  under  discussion  ; 
on  the  same  page,  to  wit,  421,  but  preceding  the  above  quotation, 
it  appears  as  follows  :  "  But  we  think  the  sound  construction  of  the 
Constitution  must  allow  to  the  national  legislature  that  discretion 
with  respect  to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body  to  perform  the 
high  duties  assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the 
people."  Then  follows  the  quotation  above-cited  from  the  opinion 
of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  viz.  :    "Let  the  end  be  legitimate,"  etc. 

W.    D.    LUCKENBACH. 

{To  be  continued.} 


Current  Comment  and  Legal  Miscellany,  for  September, 
contains  the  continuation  of  the  article,  "  Roger  Brooke  Taney," 
with  portraits;  also  an  article  on  "Taxation  of  Churches,"  by 
Frank  McGloin,  the  editor  of  Holy  Family  Journal,  a  Roman 
Catholic  publication.  .  Of  course,  Mr.  McGloin  is  opposed  to  the 
taxation  of  church  property,  and  he  undertakes  to  distinguish  be- 
tween church  buildings  and  school,  convent,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. '•  New  York  Deeds  "  and  "  Sunday  Rest  "  are  excellent 
articles. —  The  Free  Methodist. 
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The  fight  of  legal  lender  naa  been  won, 
and  won  on  theground stated  by  Thaddeua 
Stevens  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his 
speech:  "Tbis  bill  is  a  measure  of  neces- 
sity, not  of  choice."  The  act  had  been 
passed  and  approved.  We  could  issue  $150,- 
000,000  in  currency  at  once,  §50,000,000 
would  pay  tbe  demand  notes,  leaving  $100,- 
000,000  to  pay  our  soldiers  and  carry  on  the 
war  for  some  mouths  to  come. 

We  had  also  gained  our  hist  military  suo- 
cess.  Grant  had  captured  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson,  and  was  pushing  for  Nash- 
ville. The  clouds  seemed  to  be  breaking 
away,  aud  the  future  to  look  more  hope- 
ful. '       ' 

I  was  therefore  surprised  when  one  after- 
noon late  in  February,  18(J^,  President  Lin- 
coln entered  the  Register's  room  witU  as 
6ad  a  look  asl  ever  saw  upon  his  careworn 
faoe.  He  dropped  wearily  into  a  seat  he 
had  previously  chosen,  and  after  a  short 
silence  exclaimed : 

"What  have  you  to  say  about  this  legal- 
tender  act  ?  Here  is  a  committee  Of  great 
financiers  from  the  great  cities  who  say 
that,  by  approving  tuis  act,  I  have  wrecked 
the  country.  They  know  al)  about  it— or 
they  are  mistaken." 

"You  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind,"  I 
said.  "The  time  for  argument  has  passed. 
Legal  tender  is  inevitable.  The  gentlemen 
you  mention  have  made  it  a  necessity.  The 

fieople  would  take  our  notes  without  the 
egal  tender  clause.  The  banks  and  the 
copper-heads  will  not.  We  cannot  risk  the 
country  in  their  hands.  You  have  fol- 
lowed your  own  good  judgment  in  signing 
the  act.  The  people  will  sustain  you  and 
Secretary  Chase  aud  Congress." 

"I  do  not  see  that  I  am  exclusively 
responsible,"  he  coutinued.  "1  say  to 
these  gentlemen,  'Go  to  Secretary  Chase, 
he  is  managing  the  finances.'  They  per- 
sist, and  have  argued  me  almost  blind.  I 
am  worse  off  than  Saint  Paul.  He  was  in 
a  strait  betwixt  two.  I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  twenty,  and  they  are  bankers  and 
financiers." 

"You  are  right  in  signing  the  act,"  I  said; 
"that  point  has  passed  debate." 

"Now  that  is  iiist  where  my  mind  is  trou- 
bled," he  continued.  "We  owe  a  lot  of, 
money  whiob  we  cannot  pay ;  we  have  got 
to  run  la  debt  still  deeper.  Cur  creditor* 
think  we  are  honest,  and  will  pay  in  the 
future.  They  will  take  our  notes,  but  they 
■want  email  notes;  which  they  can  uso 
among  themselves.  So  far  I  see  no  objec- 
tion, but  I  do  not  like  to  say  to  a  qreditor; 
you  shall.aooept  in  payment  of  your  debt 
something  that  was  not  money  when  it 
■Wfts  contracted.  That  doesn't  seem  hon- 
est, and  1  do  not  believe  the  Constitution 
Sanctions  dishonesty.'*  •'"      "/ 

^•'Jtd1  more  da  I;"  I'  replied.  "J  do  nqfc 
malm  that  legal  tender  can  be  upheld  as 

§\  abstraot  right  under  the  constitution. 
ujtseUipTesei-yatiph  fe  aright,  blghe?  than 
the  i  Constitution.  We  are  wan  anted  in 
making  anyWcriflo^  of  property  or  p6Ji|r*» 
leal  right  to  save  the  Union.  Gold  dud  sil- 
ver are  "beyond  our  reach  ;  our  soldiers 
must  be  paid  and  fed  and  clothed.  We  can 
Issue  Treasury  notes,  and  circulate  them' as 
currency.  It  Is  right  aud  honest  that  we 
should  give  them  the  quality  of  legal  ten- 
der, provided  we  return  to  specie  as  soon 
as  the  'necessity  has  passed.  I  have 
watched  tbe  debates  in  Congress.  I  have 
read  the  OplnlOit  of  your  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. There  are  those  who  hint  aud  sug- 
gest that  legal  tender  is  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution.  I  have  read  no  speech  in 
■which  that  right  is  broadly  asserted".  1 
believe  it  safer  to  defend  our  position  on 
the  ground  ol  neoessity."  r  '  ~  ; 
-"1  understand  that  is  Chase's  ground, 
though  be  does  not'put  it  so  strongly.  We 
shall  see.  We  will  wait  to  hear  from  the 
country" districts;  from  the  people." 

He  aacaih  relapsed  into  sileuoe,  which  I 
did  not  interrupt.  Then  he  said,  "Wheu 
the  old  monks -bad  tired  themselves  out  in 
fighting  the  devil,  did  they  not  have  places 
to  which  they  retired  for  rest,  which  Were 
called  rattedla  f  ■'-'-.'-■■ 

->*Tbey  did,"  I  answered;  "though  I 
understand  they  Were  for  spiritual  father 
than  bodily recuperatiou."  •      * >■'■  "/'f*    : 

"1  think  of  making  this  office  one  of  my 
retreat*,*'  he  said.  **It  isso  quietaud  feM- 
lul  here.    Do  you  never  get  discouraged  ?" 

4'I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you,"  1  said, 
ignoring  his  'question.  "I  oily  wish  J 
oould  say  of  it,  as  Father  Prout  Bang  of  the 


~~..  u.„  .,..,,  v  ui  iu.il)  oauau,"  ne 
exclaimed,  oheenly.  "I  ljke  its  jingle. 
What  an  Irish  coucolt  that  is— 'conversa- 
tion in  sweet  8ulltud,e.' " 

"1  fear  I  cannot.  I  mu3t  send  you  the 
book.    I  only  remember, 

"  'T!??,r?'8  st,ntues  Bracing  tills  noble  place  in. 
All  heathen  goddesses  so  fair 
Bold  Neptune,  Plutarch,  and  Nicodaymus. 
A-staudiug  uaked  in  the  open  air.'  " 

"I  must  have  that  book  to-night,"  he 
said.  A  good  Irish  bull  is  medicine  for  the 
blues." 

lie  left  the  office  actually  to  the  sound  of 
his  own  musical  laugh.  He  sent  for  the 
book— a  copy  of  Croftou  Croker  s  Popular 
boyus  of  Inland.  It  is  before  me  now  • 
priceless  almost,  when  I  remember  mat  it 
once  gave  Abraham  Lincoln  some  pleas- 
ure, some  respite  from  his  cares.    ' 

This  story  may  possibly  be  regarded  as 
trivial,  but  it  teuds  to  show  with  what 
intense  earnestness  the  President  bore  his 
grave  responsibilities,  and  that  he  seized 
upon  an  amusing  story  or  volume  because 
it  diverted  him  for  the  moment,  and 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  his 
capacity  for  bis  graver  duties.  1  think  it 
tends  also  to  illustrate  the  simple  houestv 
of  his  mtpd.  Had  Mr.  Lincoln  beeu  pre- 
served to  the  republic  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  question  of  legal  tender  would  have 
beeu  carried  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  weight  of  his  influence 
never  so  powerful  as  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  would  have  been  thrown  in  favor 
of  commencing  the  retirement  of  the  legal 
tender  notes  at  the  close  of  the  war  and 
the  return  to  a  specie  basis  at  the  earliest  I 
date  consistent  with  prudence  and  discre-  I 
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lishing  serially  a  so-called  life  of  that 
illustrious  man  whose  own  motto  of 
charity  for  all  and  malice  toward  none 
docs  not  guide  them  in  their  work.  In 
the  earlier  chapters  bitter  and  relentless 
war  was  made  by  those  biorgaphers  upon 
Douglas  and  Shields.  As  the  story  de- 
veloped they  assailed  McClcllan,  who  was 
restored  to  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  that  accom- 
plished was  removed.  These  authors  do 
not  seem  to  understand,  as  Lyman 
Trumbull  declared  in  a  letter  printed  in 
the  Times  of  yesterday,  that  "Mr. 
Lincoln's  fame  is  established  upon  too 
firm  a  foundation  to  be  shaken  by  any- 
thing that  can  now  be  said,  and  needs 
not  the  disparagement  of  others  to  make 
it  illustrious  and  immortal."  They  seom 
to  assume  that  his  reputation  is  in  their 
hands  and  that  having  enjoyed  his  favor' 
they  are  bound  to  deal  out  damnation  tc 
every  one  they  deem  his  foe. 

In  a  recent  number  of  their  work  these 
ci-devant  clerks  of  the  white  house,  who 
have  enjoyed  since  Mr.  Lincoln's  death 
various  profitable  federal  posts,  describe 
Chase's  attitude  toward  Lincoln  during 
the  time  the  great  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury sat  in  the  Lincoln  cabinet  as  "one; 
that  varied  between  the  limits  of  active 
hostility  and  benevolent  contempt."  In 
the  attempt  to  furnish  particulars  for 
thi9  generalization  they  assume  in  what 
purports  to  be  a  grave  historical  work  to 
quote  from  the  letters  and  diaries  of  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Shuckers,  formerly  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Chase,  whose  biog- 
raphy he  has  written,  furnished 
the  Times  with  incontestable  evi- 
dence of  the  total  unfitness  of  Nicolay 
and  Hay  for  the  task  of  writing  other 
than  a  grossly  partisan  account  of  Lin- 
coln's life  and  times.  They  stoop  to  the 
unspeakable  literary  meanness  of  stop- 
ping short  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  of 
Chase's  and  omitting  toquole  its  context 
that  color  may  be  given  to  the  claim  that 
,  in  his  treatment  of  Lincoln,  Chase  hov- 
'ered  between  hostility  and  contempt. 
'Mr.  Scbuckers  demonstrates  in  his  no- 
bble paper  that  he  is  a  keener,  abler, 
more  conscientious  narrator  of  facts  thau 
the  authors  who  are  doing  Lincoln  more 
harm  than  good. 

There  was  a  time   during  the   progress 
of   the  long,     bloody,    costly   war,    tilled 
with  the   story  of    blunder,  disaster,  and 
awful  and  needless  sacrifice  of  life,  when 
it  was  deemed  possible  that  Chase  would 
receive  "  his  party's    nomination    for  the 
presidency  in   1804.     Roger  Taney  died 
in  that  year,  after  twenty-eight  years  oi 
successive  service  as  chief  justice   of  the 
United  states,  and  Mr.  Lincoln    hastenec 
to  give  the   appointment   to    Salmon  1J 
Chnse,  the   man   who   according  to  Lin 
coin's  biographers,  hail  in  his  treatmen 
of    the  president    shown    anything    bu 
a  loyal  and  judicial  mind.     Mrs.  Sprague, 
Mrs.  Chase's  daughter,   declared  at   the 
time  that  they  had  shelved  her  father. 
When  ho  went  upon  the  bench,  where  hef 
remained  until  his  death  In  1878.  Chase,  E 
though  not  wholly  unconsidered  in  large | 
politics,  was,  as  his  daughter  declared, 
shelved.    Mr.  Lincoln's  indiscreet  biog-^ 
ljaphers  may  have  some  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining why  it  came  that  a  man  wnosec 
conduct  they  characterize  as  well-nigh; 
Infamous  should   be  selected   by     Mr. 
Lincoln,  whop*  he  had  treated  with  be^ , 
ricvolont  contempt  for  trie  highest  judi- 
cial    position     in   the   land?— -Chicago- 
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Chief  Justice  Taney  and  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Chase  In  his  stead,  a  committee 
I  of  citizens  from  the  Philadelphia.  Union/ 
league,  with  a  distinguished  journalist  at 
j  their  head  as  chairman,  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the 
president  the  reason  why,  In  their  opinion, 
Mr.  Chase  should  be  appointed  to  the  va- 
cancy on  the  bench.  They  took  with  them 
a  memorial  addressed  to  the  president,  which 
was  read  to  him  by  one  of  the  committee. 
After  listening  to  the  memorial,  the  presi- 
dent said  to  them,  In  a  deliberate  man- 
ner: "  Will  yot)  do  me  the  favor  to  leave 
that  paper  with  me?  I  want  It  In  order  that, 
If  I  appoint  Mr.  Chase,  I  may  show  the 
friends  of  the  other  persons  for  whom  the 
office  is  solicited  by  how  powerful  an  influ- 
ence and  by  what  strong  personal  recom- 
mendations the  claims  of  Mr.  Chase  were 
supported." 

The  committee  listened  with  great  satis- 
faction, and  were  about  to  depart,  thinking 
tnat  Mr.  Chase  was  sure  of  the  appoint- 
ment, when  they  perceived  Mr.  Llncqln  had 
not  finished  what  he  Intended  to  say.  "  And 
I  want  the*  paper,  also,"  continued  he,  after  a 
pause,  "  in  order  that,  If  I  ahoyld  appoint 
any  other  person,  I  may  show  his  friends 
how  powerful  an  Influence  and  what  strong 
personal  recommendations  I  was  obliged  to 
disregard  in  appointing  him."  The  commit- 
tee departed  as  wise  as  they  came.    ,  _ 
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Herb  is  a  characteristic  story  about   Pveal. 
.dent  Lincoln,  which,    a   New   York  Tribune 
correspondent  is  assured,  •  has 
into  print. 

"Shortly  after  Wiiliam  Pitt  FesL_  .  „.., 
been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
succeed  Chase,"  said  his  informant,  "Mr. 
Lincoln  happened  to  meet  the  latter;  and 
upon  an  inquiry  by  the  future  Chief  Justice 
as  to  how  matters  looked  generally,  Mr. 
Lincoln  quietly  remarked : 

"'O,  pretty  welll  pretty  wolll  The  only 
thing  is  that  I've  had  a  little  trouble  about 
the  Cabinet,  but  it's  all  happily  settled  now, 
I'm  glad  to  say.' 

"  'Why,  how  is  that,  Mr.  President?" 
queried  Chase  in  earnest  and  sympathetio 
tones;  'I'm  sure  it  could  not  have  been  any- 
thing very  serious.' 

„  "  'No,  not  at  all,  not  at  all  I'  cried  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  cheery  way.  'You  see, '  he  con- 
tinued, dropping  his  voice  a  little,  and  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  'although  I  am  by 
no  means  an  extremist  myself,  still  I  have 
always  been  devoured  by  an  over- mastering 
anxiety  regarding  the  religious  tenets  and 
profession  of  faith  held  by  the  various  mem- 
bers of  my  official  family.  Now,  Fessendeo 
is  quite  a  recent  addition  to  the  Cabinet  and  ] 
have  been  a  little  undecided  where  to  plac* 
him,  in  a  religious  point  of  view.' 

"'Well,  Mr.  President,' timidly  ventured 
Chase,  'I'm  glad  you  satisfied  yourself  upon 
such  an  important  point.' 

"  'Oh,  yes !'  responded  Lincoln,  'I  haven't 
the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject  now. 
You  see  Fessenden  is  a  pretty  evenly  bal- 
anced man,  but  once  in  a  while  he  gets  real, 
hoppin'  mad,  and  then  he  swears  so  all-fired 
hard,  just  like  Seward,  that  I  know,  sure  as 
faith,  that  he's  an  .Episcopalian.'  " 


The'  mysteries  of  finance  were  not 
always  clear  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  whose 
statesmanship  was  of  another  sort. 
But  his  keen  sense  of  burilbr  would  not 
permit  him  to  regard  the  dime  ait  sub- 
ject as  too  profound  for  an  occasional 
Joke. 

One  day  Secretary  Chase  of  the 
treasury  department  found  on  a  desk 
in  his  office  what  at  first  appeared  to 
be  a  picture  of  an  "infernal  machine-" 

It  looked  like  a  goose,  but  on  further 
examination  it  proved  to  be  a  drawing 
of  an  Ingenious  invention  for  turning 
gold  eagles  into  greenbacks,  with  the 
secretary  himself  working  it  and  slow- 
ly feeding  it  with  "yellow  boys"  at  one 
end.  while  the  government  currency 
came  out  at  the  other  end,  whirling 
about  like  the  leaves  of  autumn. 

While  he  was  examining  It  the  pres- 
ident came  in.  as  he  daily  did,  forcon- 
'ultation.  Mr.  Chase  handed  blm  the 
Jrawing,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  as  he 
recognized  the  likeness  of  the  secre- 
tary. ' 

"Capital  joke,  isn't  it.  Mr.  Chase?" 
he  exclaimed. 

"A  joke!"  repeated  the  irate  secre- 
tary. "I'd  give  a  thousand  dollars  to 
know  who  left  it  here!" 

•'Oh.  no."  said  Mr.  LlDcoln  temper- 
ately, "you  would  hardly  do  that" 

"Yes,  I  would!"  stoutly  asserted  the 
secretary. 

"Would  you.  though?"  inquired  the 
president,  with  that  deliberate  manner 
which  characterized  him  when  he  was 
really  in  earnest.  "Well,  which  end 
would  you  pay  from?"— Youth's  Com- 
panion. 
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Written  for  The  Eepublic  by  E.  J.  Edwards. 

LL  the  world  knows 
the  story  of  the  swift- 
ness with  which  the 
volunteer  army  was 
put  into  ,  the  field 
soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil 
War  in  1861,  but  very 
few  people  eyer  heard 
about  the  man  nor  in 
which  another  force 
was  raised  at  that 
time,  which  was  per- 
salmon  p.  chase,  haps  of  more  import- 
ance to  the  Federal  cause  just  than  than  that 
great  army  was. 

When  Roscoe  Conkling,  then  a  young  man 
only  a  little  past  30,  delivered  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  soon  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  as- 
tonished men  who  were  even 
older  than  himself  by  declaring 
that  war  in  these  times  was  without  romance, 
was  a  cruel  and  humdrum  proceeding  and  that 
it  was  determined  not  so  mucli  by  men  and 
battles  as  it  was  by  the  power  of  money. 
Otner  things  being  equal,  Mr.  Conkling  de- 
clared, that  sida  which  has  the  most  wealth, 
the  greatest  resources,  will  win  in  modern 
time  wars,  and  he  asserted  that  it  was  of 
more  importance  to  the  Federal  Government 
that  gold  be  secured  just  then  than  that 
armies  be  raised.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Conkling  knew  what  the  country  did 
not,  that  President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet 
were  very  anxious  at  that  time  because  the 
Government  had  no  money  to  speak  of,  and 
it  was  not  very  clear  how  money  could  be 
raised  for  the  immediate  and  extraordinary 
expenses.  The  credit  of  the  Uovernment 
Was  not  as  good  then  as  it  is  now.  and  it  was 
well  known  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
borrow  gold. 

Salmon  P.  Chase  was  Secretary  of  tho 
Treasury,  and  many  an  anxious  night  did  he 
spend  in  trying  to  devise  some  plaa  to  raise 
money  for  the  immediate  and  unexpected 
expenses  which  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  j 
causing.  There  was  a  troubled  look  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln's  face, at  that  time,  which  was 
Relieved  by  those  who  saw  it  and  did  not 
know  the  reason  to  be  entirely  caused  by  the 
great  responsibility  which  the  coming  of  the 
war  and  the  placing  oi  the  army  in  the  field 
bad  put  upon  him. 

%  But  that  was  not  what  gave  Mr,  Lincoln 
his'  greatest  anxiety.  He  knew  tnat  volun- 
teers would  be  plenty,  but  he  wondereji. 
Where  the  Government  was  going  to  raise  og(; 
the  instant  the  gold  which  it  needed.  One 
day  a  gentleman  called  upon  the  President, 
and  said  to  him  that  it  was  inspiring  to  see. 
men  come  from  the  farms  and  the  shops  in 
response  to  his  call  for  volunteers,  and  this' 
man  added  that  such  a  spectacle  ought  to 
'convince  anyone  that  the  "war  would  be  o,tf 
-short  duration. 

•""Ah,"  replied  the  President,  "it  is  not, 
men  that  we  need  now  so  much  as  it  is  gold.; 
We  want  gold  Immediately,  and  I  confess 
that  it  is  a  greater  problem  how  to  get  it 
than  it  is  how  to  secure  volunteers. " 

A  day  or  two  later  this  gentleman  was  rid* 

Jng  on  a  street  car  in  New  York  Cit>   with  a 

I  banker,    now  living,  to  whom  this  conversa- 

J'sation  with  Lincoln  was  narrated.     It  was  an 

[  accidental  meeting  and  a  chance  conversa-, 

tion,  but  it  proved  to   be    a   lortunate  ftceM 

kdent.     The-  banker   thought   a  good   deals 

EofcbQut  this  anecdote,  and  some  d  ays  later  he 

went  among  his    backing  friends  and  he  said 

•£to  them:   "Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 

i?a  very  important  interest  in  this  matter  aside1. 

i'rem  any  national  feeling.   If  this  war  should 

tove  a  failure  for  the    North,  onr   property- 
m}d  be  depreciated  an<Tv4ry  likely  many  o|, 
banks  destroyed.    Therefore,  I  think  wo-? 
:ht  to  take  some  risks.    I  think  so  outside 
j*  any  other  consideration  as  j»  purely  buslii 
5e3Tprqpositl<m,"  and  he  found  that  nearly 
*m  the  bankers  with  whom  he  talked  were  of 
the  same  opinion.  •*  - 

So  they  agreed  to  send  indirectly  a  hint  to  I 

theSecretary  of  the  Treasury  that  it  might 

«faa.«ell.U  he  psnd  a  visit  to   New.  YarltmuL 
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in  Fifth  avenue  8  or  10  bank  presidents. 
These  men  controlled  many  millions  o* 
capital  and  of  gold.  With  Mr.  Chase 
'they  talkod  the  matter  over  until  dawn. 
They  agreed  with  him  that  thev  ought  to 
take  somo  risks,  perhaps  great  ones,  to  aid 
the  Government,  even  from  purely  sellish 
motives  if  for  no  other  reason.  And  before 
the  meeting  adjourned  these  men  had  agreed 
to  raise  $50,000,000  in  gold  and  to  loan  this 
wealth  to  the  Government  immediately,  tak- 
ing in  return  therefor  the  obligations  of  the 
Government  to  pay  it  back  with  interest. 

Now,  that  was  a  great  risk.  If  the  war 
failed  nobody  could  tell  what  the  obligations 
of  the  Uovernment  would  be  wprth,  or  how 
soon  it  would  be  able  to  pay  them  off. 

A  few  days  later  the  newspapers  published 
a  report  that  some  of  the  banks  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  had  sent  to 
the  Troashry  the  enormous  sum  of  $50,000,- 
000  in  gold.  To  the  public  this  paragraph 
was         of         little         interest,  because 

popular  excitement  was  at  fever 
heat  on  account  of  the  assem- 
bling of  the  soldiers  and  their  de- 
parture for  the  soat  of  war.  Yet  really  this 
news  was  of  far  more  consequence  than  the 
story  of  the  gatheriug  of  the  armies  was.  it 
revealed  to  the  business  world  that  the  great 
bankers  of  the  nation  had  decided  to  give 
their  support  to  the  Federal  cause,  and  in 
Europe  the  great  men  said,  "Ah,  if  the 
bankers  are  willing  to  put  up  their  gold  to 
support  the  Government,  then  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  a  greater  power  than  even  his 
armies  can  give  him."  And  this 
proved  to  be  the  case.  Within  a 
year  the  banks  had  loaned  |l00,0u0,000  more 
in  gold,  the  credit  of  the  Government  was 
established,  and  it  was  evident  that,  as 
Conkling  had  predicted,  the  greater  re- 
sources of  the  North  would  be  likely  to  pre- 
vail in  the  end. 

So  it  may  be  said  that  perhaps  the  result 
of  that  colossal  war  was  determined  on  that 
night  when  the  bankers  met  in  a  parlor  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  promised 
to  loan  the  Government  f50,000,000;  and  may 
bo  but  for  the  chance  meeting  of  the  banker 
with  a  gentleman  who  had  chatted  with 
President  Lincoln  the  course  of  affairs  ir 
that  critical  time  would  have  been  different 


J  i^iuai 


LINCOLN  AND  CHASE 

F.    E.    Spinner — Treasurer   of    the    U.    S. 

112.  Four  page  (ALS)  on  Treasury  Sta- 
tionery,  Washing-ton,  July  9,  1804,  on  Lincoln 
and  Chase.  Chase  was  Sec'y  of  the  Treasury 
in  Lincoln's  cabinet.  He  was  also  a  con- 
tender for  the  President  nomination  in 
1864.  He  resigned  from  the  cabinet  a  week 
before  this  letter  was  written.  Lincoln  made 
him  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Spin- 
ner wrote  in  part:  "That  Which  Is  an  enig- 
ma to  you  Is  equally  so  to  nearly  all  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Chase  and  the  President.  There 
have  been  causes  of  Irritation  between  the 
members  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet  for  some 
time,  mainly  growing  out  of  the  abuse  of 
Gov.  Chase  by  Gen'l  Blair  In  and  outside  of 
Congress.  Spinner  goes  into  detail  about 
Chase's  troubles;  and  continues:  ?io  one 
knows  where  the  shoe  pinches,  so  well  as 
the  one  who  wears  It.  But  for  all  these 
griefs  the  Governor  (Chase)  should  have 
remained  In  his  place,  and  I  think  it  would 
ha\e  been  better  had  the  President  refused 
to  accept  the  resignation  that  was  tendered 
In  a  moment  of  Irritation  etc  $10 
Remarkable   Lincoln's   Death   Newspaper 

113.  Daily  National  Republican,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Saturday,  April  15,  I860 — the  day 
Lincoln  died  The  front  page  is  gh  en  to 
articles  on  The  Commercial  und  Financial 
Strength  of  the  U.  S.,  Mechanical  skill  of 
English  Burglars,  -  J)eserters  ^Arrested,  An 
English  Cure  for  Dfttttkeu-ness.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  front  pag^^Hl^out  the  murder 
of  the  President  !  Hepe-'was  th>-trrc atest  news 
story  in  American  history.  Wtjy  was  it 
reletrated   to  yjWnside  page  of  the  paper? 

This  is  juT'original  issue — not  a  fac-simile 
or  ape-print — one  of  the  original  newspapers 
sola  on  the  streets  of  Washington,  or  de- 
livered to  a  subscriber,  the  very  day  Lincoln 
rUed.       m        _        %M.jCt     tfc    U  O  *7.50 


Salmon  P.  Chase 

62.  Lincoln's  Sec'y  of  Treasury.  Lincoln 
appointed  Chase  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  to  remove  him  from  the  1864  Cam- 
paign. One-page  letter  (ALS,  6x9  inches), 
Jan.  2,  1864,  in  reply  to  the  Committee,  Flagg, 
Parks  and  Atwood,  of  Alton,  111.,  who  had 
asked  a  donation. 

Chase  writes:  "The  City  of  Alton  should 
build  Lovejoy's  monument  and  should  allow 
no  other  city  and  no  citizen  of  any  other 
place  to  contribute  to  it.  It  is  her  special 
duty  and  she  should  claim  It  as  her  exclusive 
privilege."  3u/U>   *  S"»-  ?10 


"IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN" 

By  IDA  M.  TARBELL 

A  Government  is  strong  in  war  in 
proportion  to  its  victories;  it  'is 
iementi^  by  success,  cracked  by  de- 
teat. 

The  North  before  the  close  of  1861 
began  to  run  true  to  the  historical 
example  off  human  beings  under 
these  ciroatastances.  Cracks  began 
to  show  fo  the  political,  civil  and 
military  tFont — with  every  defeat 
things  gssw  worse.  The  second  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run  was  lost  because  of 
quarreling  generals. 

The  elections  of  the  Pall  of  1862 
'.hcwad  ..that,  _t.be  country  was  so 
saturated  with  discontent  that  it  was 
no  longer  capable  of  collective 
political  action.  The  North  seemed 
crumbling  under  Lincoln's  hands. 
Prom  every  side  events  shrieked  to 
him  that  he  was  a  failure.  Even  his 
best  friends,  his  most  loyal  sup- 
porters, did  not  spare  him. 


€onld  Work  With   Seward 

There  was  Mr  Chase,  his  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  still  sure  that  he  was 
a  better  man  than  Lincoln,  that  it  was 
ho  who  should  have  been  President. 
Sev-ard  had  felt  the  same,  but  he  and 
Lincoln  had  had  it  out.  and  Lincoln 
had  won. 

To  Mrs  Seward,  his  l  only  real  con- 
ridc.r.t,  the  Secretary  of  State  '  said 
fran.Uy,  "The  President  is  the  best  of 
us"— but  he  did  not  say  that  outside! 
So  far  as  possible  he  kept  up  the  fic- 
tion that  he  was  master,  assuming  au- 
thority, keeping  information  from  his 
colleagues,  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
otht-.r  departments,  particularly  that  of 
poor  Secretary  "Welles,  whose  records  of 
therie  Interferences  are  among  the  most 
humanly  entertaining  that  have  '  come 
down  to  us  from .  the  period. 

P.  obably  Lincoln  saw  something  of 
thie,    but    it    did    not    distress    him;    he 


could  work  with  Seward.  He  admired 
his  ability— liked  him,  and  above  all, 
he  wanted  the  country  tc  believe  in 
him. 

W.nat  h'e  did  not  see  clearly,  or,  if  he 
saw  it,  appraise  it  at  its  true  value, 
was  that  Seward's  pretense  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact  by  a  large  group  of 
radicals  who  mistrusted  him.  They  had 
come  to  believe  that  the  conservative 
Secritary  of  State  did  rule,  and  that 
Lincoln's  tardiness  about  issuing  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  which 
ihe.-  had  so  long  urged,  was  due  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  ' 


Chase  ]Vever  Quiet 

Mr  Chase,  in  an  indirect  way,  had 
fed  this  suspicion.  Lincoln  had  chosen 
Chase  and  Seward  deliberately  to  rep- 
resent the  two  strong  wings  of  the  Re- 
publican party — Democrat  and  Republi- 
can, radical  and  conservative.  In  his 
quaint  way  he  explained  that  he  bad 
to  have  a  pumpkin  on  each  end  of  his 
bag  if  he  was  going  to  ride. 

But  Mr  Chase  had  never  been  able 
to  stay  quietly  in  the  end  of  the  bag  , 
He  wanted  to  be  President — wanted  it 
particularly  in  1864 — and  in  this  ambition 
he  had  the  open  backing  of  his  brilhant 
daughter  Kate  Chase.  Perhaps  no 
American  woman  in  Washington  ha? 
ever  had  such  a  political  following;  :t 
was  much  more  like  the  kind  of  thing 
that  we  see  in  French  and  EngHan  po- 
litical circles  than  anything  we  are  ac- 
customed to  here.  Miss  Chase  expected 
to  make  her  father  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  everybody  \ 
knew  it. 

From   the   beginning   of   the   war,    Mr  j 
Chase   had   carried   on   the   questionable  j 
practice  of  expressing  in  private  conver-  j 
sation  and  in  a  voluminous  private  cor-  j 
respondence,  particularly  with  army  oi-  i 
fleers,    and    always    with    army    officers 
more  or  less  in  disgrace,  his  distress  at 
the  way  things  were  going,  his  sens 3  of  j 
the  incompetency  of  Lincoln,  his  disbc- 
lief  in  this  or  that  promotion  or  removal  j 
—always    hinting    that   if    he    had    \  een 
President   things   would   have    been    dit-  I 
ferent,  the  war  at  an  end. 


Victory  That  Never  Came 

There  is  no  question  but  that  among 
those  to  whom  Chase  most  frequently 
complained  were  radical  Congressmen. 
It  was  inevitable,  of  course,  that  when 
these  Congressmen  came  back  to  Con- 
gress in  December,  after  their  drub- 
bing in  the  Fall  elections,  they  felt  they 
must    work    quickly    to    save    the    day. 

Many  of  them  thought,  and  they 
may  have  been  right,  that  if  the  new 
Congress,  with  its  small  Republican 
majority,  had  met  in  December  of  1S62, 
a  movement  for  immediate  peace  would 
have  '  been  successful.  The  radicals 
meant  to  go  so  far  with  their  aggres- 
sive policy  that  this  could  not  happen 
when  it  did  finally  meet  the  coming 
March,  and  one  thing  that  they  were 
determined  upon  was  that  the  evil  influ- 
ence which  had  been  paralyzing  the 
administration   should  be  removed. 

Naturally  enough,  Mr  Chase's  friends 
expected  that  he  would  then  come  into 
his  own;  that  is,  that  Mr  Lincoln  would 
be  run  hereafter  by  Chase  instead  of 
Seward. 

If  Mr  Lincoln  could  have  given  Con- 
gress a  victory  in  the  Eastern  field  im- 
mediately before  or  after  it  met,  as  he 
had  so  ardently  hoped,  he  would  have 
held  back  his  congressional  critics.  But 
there  was  no  victory— instead,  another 
crushing  defeat. 

Everything  had  been  disappointing  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Antictam  on  Sept  IT.  McClellan 
had  delayed  again,  with  excuses  which 
maddened  Lincoln. 

McClellan  had  moved  in  November, 
and  Lincoln  had  made  with  himself  a 
half  superstitious  compact;  if  the  Gen- 
eral allowed  Lee  to  get  between  him 
and  Richmond  again,  he  would  displace 
him.  McClellan  had  done  just  that, 
with  a  corps  commander,  Gen  Ambrose 
Burnside. 


fatal  word:  "I  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  army  to  this  side 
of  the  river." 

Ten  thousand  men  dead;  two  thousand 
missing!  "Not  a  battle,  a  butchery," 
Gov  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania  told  the 
President  when  he  arrived  in  "Washing- 
ton from  the  battlefield. 

Little  wonder  that   Congress  raved  or 

the  country  despaired.     And  no  wonder 

at  all  that  the  radical  Republican  group 

in     the     Senate,     sure    that    they    knew 

I  where    the    weakness    lay,    should    have 

j  decided    in    caucus    that    the    President 

I  should  be  told   that  he  must  drop  Sew- 

I  ard. 

One  man  in  this  caucus.  Senator  Pres- 
j  ton  King  of  New  York,  objected,  and 
rushed  to  tell  Seward.  Seward,  so  con- 
fident of  his  power,  was  overwhelmed, 
j  but  game.  He  at  once  wrote  his  resig- 
nation. It  was  handed  to  the  President 
the  evening  of  the  17th  of  December, 
when  he  was  still  receiving  the  terrible 
news  of  Burnside's  defeat.  What  did  it 
mean?  He  was  not  long  in  learning 
from  Senator  King  himself  what  had 
happened.  A  little  later  he  was  called 
upon  by  the  Senators,  nine  of  them, 
among  them  Trumbull  and  Sumner,  nis 
Intimates.  They  charged  Seward  with 
every  sin,  and  especially  with  con- 
trolling the  Administration. 


Terrible  Nevrs 

Lincoln  has  been  much  criticized  for 
this  appointment.  Why  didn't  he  call 
Sherman  or  Grant  or  Thomas  from  the 
'West?  They  were  fighters.  True,  but 
Sherman  and  Grant  and  Thomas  were 
all  on  serious  jobs.  No  one  of  them  had 
as  yet  a  campaign  or  a  victory  to  his 
credit  sufficient  to  say  with  certainty, 
"He's  the  man!"  They  were  all  still 
proving  themselves. 

He  took  the  best  he  had,  and  it  turned 
out  a  poor  best,  for  towards  daybreak 
of  Dec  16,  after  four  days'  fighting  on 
the  Rappahannock  was  sent  Burnside's 


In  His  Own  Trap 

The  next  morning:  he  called  his  Cabi- 
net. All  were  there  except  the  resigned 
Seward.  He  told  them  the  story,  and 
asked  them  to  meet  the  committee  that 
evening,  which  they  did,  to  the  great 
surprise    of    the    committee. 

This  was  putting  a  new  face  on  the 
thing.  ThtU-  idea  was  not  at  all  to 
talk  over  the  situation  with  the  body 
that  they  had  been  condemning;  it  was 
to  demand  its  reorganization. 

There  was  much  talk,  on  the  whole 
frank — everybody,  perhaps,  frank  ex- 
cept Mr  Chase,  who,  as  Trumbull  said 
tartly  when  he  went  away,  talked  dif- 
ferently in  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  colleagues  from  what  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  talk  with  him 
in  private. 

Chase  certainly  went  away  unhappy; 
he  had  not  had  the  courage  in  the  group 
and  before  the  Cabinet  to  back  up  res- 
olutely the  impression  which  he  had 
been  building  up,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, for  so  long  among  his  radical 
sympathizers.  He  must  have  had  a 
sickening  sense  of  having  put  himself 
in  a  box,  and  the  only  way  he  saw  out 
of  it  was  to  resign.  And  he  wrote  his 
resignation. 

The  Secretaries  were  soon  back, 
from  a  night's  wrestling  with  their  in- 


dividual duty  In  the  matter,  proDamy 
all  of  them  willing  to  go  out  now  for 
good,  so  unhappy  was  the  situation, 
and  yet  too  manly  on  the  whole  to  be 
willing  to  leave  if  the  President  wanted 
them    to    stay. 

Chase  first  showed  the  white  feather. 
"I  have  prepared  my  resignation,"  he 
told  the  President. 

"  'Where  is  it?'  said  the  President 
quickly,  his  eye  lighting  up,"  I  am 
quoting  from  Welles'  diary.  "  'I 
brought  it  with  me,'  said  Chase,  tak- 
ing the  paper  from  his  pocket;  T  wrote 
it  this  morning.'  'Let  me  have  it,'  said 
the  President,  reaching  his  long  arm 
and  fingers  towards  Chase,  who  held 
on.  seemingly  reluctant  to  part  with 
the  letter,  which  was  sealed,  and  which 
he  apparently  hesitated  to  surrender. 
Something  further  he  wished  to  say, 
but  the  President  was  eager  and  did 
not  perceive  it.  but  took  and  hastily 
opened    the    letter. 

"  'This,'  said  he",  looking  towards  me 
with  a  triumphal  laugh,  'cuts  the  Gor- 
dian  knot.'  An  air  of  satisfaction  spread 
over  his  countenance  such  as  I  had  not 
seen  for  some  time.  'I  can  dispose  of 
this  subject  now  without  difficulty,'  lie 
added,  as  he  turned  on  his  chair;  'I 
see  my  way  clear.' 


Last  Thing  They  Wanted 

"  'Mr  President,'  said  Stanton,  with 
solemnity,  'I  informed  you  day  before 
yesterday  that  I  was  ready  to  tender 
my  resignation.  I  wish  you,  sir,  to  con- 
sider my  resignation  at  this  time  in 
your  possession:' 

"  'You  may  go  to  your  department,' 
said  the  President;  'I  don't  want  yours. 
This,'  holding  Chase's  letter,  'is  all  I 
want;  this  relieves  me;  my  way  is 
clear;  the  trouble  is  ended.  I  will  de- 
tain you  no  longer.'  " 

Nobody  knew  what  it  mea  it — exespt 
Mr  Lincoln.  The  two  pumpnins  now 
lay  in  the  same  position,  both  out  of  the 
bag.  It  was  not  Seward  out  and  Chase 
in,  disturbing  the  equilibrium — they 
were  both  out. 

This  was  the  last  thing  that  the 
Senatorial  Committee  wanted.  It  was 
Seward  they,  were  after,  not  Chase;  and 
the  upshot  of  their  demand  had  been 
that  they  had  lost  their  own   man. 

For  a  couple  of  days  there  was  un- 
happiness  in  radical  circles,  particularly 
in  poor  Mr  Chase's  heart;  and  then 
Mr  Seward  and  Mr  Chase  each  received 
from  the  President  a  letter,  saying  that 
"after  most  anxious  consideration."  he 
had  concluded  that  the  public  intirests 
did  not  admit  their  resigning:  there 
was  nothing  else,  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  them  to  do  but  to  go  back 
to  their  departments.  Seward  did  it 
cheerfully.    Chase   uneasily. 


T^3Cus_   ^  UtUa    I-  S- 11<| 


••    /<f  £p  9'  Frederick,  Maryland 
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On.  th'e/^th  ^f/TVTarch,  1920,  I  is- 
sued a-  stat^ent .printed  on  the  fol- 
lowing d,ay  iq,  the' Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, contrasting,  "Lincoln's  magnan- 
imity wJ.th  .Wilson's,  selfish  attempt  to 
rule  arbitrarily'  without  consulting 
men  experienced'  in  the  intricacies  of 
the  Anigrican^'  "government. 

My  statement  "was  as  follows: 
"President  Wilson's  bitter  resent- 
ment against  Secretary  Lansing  re- 
calls, by  contrast,  the  greatness  of 
character  and  the  magnanimity  of 
soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  relative  to  the  mag- 
nanimous attitude  of  President  Lin- 
coln toward  the  members  of  his  cab- 
inet is  taken  from  volume  I,  Chapter 
VIII,  of  "The  Life  and  Letters  of 
John   Hay,"  Page   189. 

"Lincoln  acted  so  simply,  not  only 
dispensing  with  the  forms  of  com- 
mand, but  often  seeming  to  wait  on 
advice,  that  it  took  some  time  for 
his  Cabinet  officers  to  understand 
that  he  was,  indeed,  master.  Thus 
before  issuing  his  Order  No.  -3,  de- 
posing McClellan,  he  purposely  omit- 
ted to  consult  Blair,  who  was  op- 
posed to  the  treatment  of  Fremont. 
Blair  published  a  letter  discourteous 
to  the  President,  but  when  he  went 
to  explain  it,  Lincoln,  instead  of  dis- 
ciplining him,  told  him  he  was  too 
busy  to  quarrel  with  him,  adding  that 
if  Blair  'didn't  show  him  the  letter 
he  would  probably  never  see  it.' 

"Lincoln's  attitude  toward  Secreta- 
ry Chase  is  also  illuminating  in  this 
connection.  In,  the  summer  of  1863, 
politicians  were  ■  already  discussing 
presidential  possibilities.  Even  in  his 
own  Cabinet,  President  Lincoln  had 
competitors  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination. He  had  received  ample  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Chase  was  trying  to 
knife  him.  Tet  Old  Abe,  unperturb- 
ed, treated  him  with  kindly  patience 
and    generosity. 

"Said  the  President:  "I  have  deter- 
mined to  shut  my  eyes  to  all  these 
performances.  Chase  makes  a  good 
secretary  and  I  will  keep  him  where 
he  is.  If  he  becomes  president,  all 
right!  I  hope  we  may  never  have  a 
worse  man.  I  have  all  along  seen 
clearly  his  plan  of  strengthening  him- 
self. Whenever  he  sets  that  an  im- 
portant matter  is  troubling  me,  if 
I  am  compelled  to  decide  it  in  a  way 
to  give  offense  to  a  man  of  some  in- 
fluence, he  always  ranges  himself  in 
opposition  to  me,  and  persuades  the 
victim  that  he  (Chase)  would  have 
arranged  it  differently.  I  am  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  his  success  or 
failure  in  these  schemes,  so  long  as 
he  does  his  duty  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury ,  department."' 

"Magnanimity  like  this,  says  the 
historian*  ia'notifound  in  the  make- 
up of  a  Richelieu,  a  Frederick  or  a 
Bismarck.  -;<<•- 

"The  nation  is  now  calling  for  a 
man  like  Lincoln,  with  patience  and 
Charity  to': friend,'  but  with  uncom- 
promising- firmness  toward,  foe.  A 
successful  administration,  the  sta- 
bility of  bur  institutions,  the  welfare 
and  progress"  of  the  American,  gov- 
ernment demand  that  our  next  presii 
dent  appoint  to  "his  Cabinet  men  of 
broad  'vision,  deep  conviction,  wide, 
experience  and  high  ideals,  men,  who 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  serve 
our  great  republic'  without  fear  of- 
wounding  the  jealous  pride  of  the 
I  executive." 

I  Today — four  months  later — when 
Republican  triumph  is  assured,  I  read 
with  great  satisfaction  the  following 
extract  from,  ian'  article  in  the  Ar- 
gonaut, re-printed  in  The  National 
Republican,    on   July    3,    1920: 

"By  inheritance  and  tradition 
Mr.  Harding  is  representative  of 
the  Lincolnian  idea  .  in  politics 
and  in  government.  He.  is  friend- 
ly in  spirit  and  manner,  acces*-1- 
.ttl*.     open-minded,    and     not    sq    , 


seif-sumcient  as  to  decline  infor- 
mation or  counsel.  He  does  not 
pretend  to-  hold  under  his  own 
hat  all  the  brains  «f  the  country 
or  to  know1  by  intuition  -vhat 
other  men  gain  through  study" 
and  counsel.  In  the  presidency 
-  he  will  he  fairly  representative 
of  the.,  intelligence  and  the  con- 
science of  our  people.  Upon  the 
basis   of   some    knowledge   of   the 

man    and    with    some    familiarity 
with    his    habits    of    mind    I    feel 
safe   in   the   assuranme   that  with 
Harding  in   the   White   House   we 
shall   have  as  heads   of  the  great 
departments    of    government,    not 
Danielses,  Bakers,  and  Burlesons', 
but     the    best    intellect    and    the 
highest   patriotism    that   the   pub- 
lic   life    of    the    country    affords." 
In   the  same  vein  speaks  Hon.   My- 
\1n  J.    Herrick.    former   Governor    of 
the   State   of   Ohio   and   one   time  am- 
bassador   from    the    United    States    to 
the    Court    of    Paris.      Says    he: 

"I  feel  confident  that  he   (Sen- 
ator Harding)   is  a  man  who  will 
consult   and   confer  with   his  cab- 
inet  and    be   governed   according- 
ly.     Best    of   all,    perhaps,    is    his 
Congressional    experience,     which 
will  be  of  immense  value  to  him 
A  man  who  has  not  been  in  Con- 
gress is  the  man,  history  informs 
us,  who  makes  the  most  mistakes 
in    an    executive    position.      Sena- 
tor Harding  is  not  egotistical,  nor 
is    he    bumptious.       It    is    a    well 
known   fact  that  those  who  have 
attempted   to    ruie    on   a   personal 
bass,    from    Caesar   down    to   Kai- 
ser   Bill — and     others — have    not 
succeeded.       I     am     sure     Senator 
Harding    will    listen    to    the    sug- 
gestions   and     opinions    of    those 
around  him,  and  it  is  likely  that 
he    will    weigh    and    regard   those 
suggestions   and    opinions." 
Statements    such    as    these   and    the 
course   of  action   already   followed    by 
Senator    Harding    in    conferring    with 
Governor    Coolidge    and    seeking    the 
advice    of    others    point    conclusively 
to   the   fact    that   the    Republican    Na- 
tional   Convention    at    Chicago    made 
a  wise   choice  for  the   Presidency       It 
is  manifest  that  the   hope  of  the  Na- 
tion  is   fulfilled. 


VOTE  FOR  HARDING 

By    C.    T.    BARR. 


When    for    President    you    vot 

Vote    for    Harming. 
To    this    cause    your    time    devote — 

Vote  for  Harding. 
He   is   honest,    he   is   true 
To    the    old    Red,    White   and    Blue, 
And    he'll    guide   us   safely   through — 

Vote    for    Harding.' 

He's   a   man    of   sterling   worth — 

Vote     for     Harding. 
And   he   boasts  of   humble   birth — 

Vote    for    Harding. 
Tou    can    trust   the    ship    of   state 
In   his  hands,    nor  fear  the   fate 
Of   this   nation    strong   and    great — 

Vote    for    Harding; 

He's  a   self-made   type   of  man — 

Vote    for    Harding. 
Through  and  through  American- — 

Vote   for  Harding. 
He   will    crush    the    profiteer, 
Fill   the    bolshevist  with   fear. 
Lend   lo   labor's  plea  an   ear — 

Vote   for   Harding. 

He's   a    friend    of    every   son — 

Vote     for     Harding. 
Who  helped  make  the  Germans  run — 

Vote    for    Harding. 
From    the   first   tap   of   the  bell 
Ho-  -will  swat  H.   C.   of  L. 
Till   he  makes  the   latter  yell^- 

Vote    for   Harding. 

If    you're    honest    with    yourself— 

Vote  for  Harding. 
Want   a  -man    not    seeking  pelf- 
Vote   for   Harding. 
He  has  served  the  people  long 
And  has  never  yet  gone  wrong, 
So    today   he's    running   strong — 
Vote    for    Harding. 

CH  RYSAi\THE3ruMS 

Shaggy-headed    urchins    from    the    gar- 
dens  of   Japan 
Now  are  down  our  autumn  pathways 
in  a  rough-and-tumble  playing, — 
Motley    little    rioters    with    caps    and 
brooms     and     banners     swaying 
On  the  blustery  weirs  and  hills,  a  raga- 
mufhn    clan! 

— Thomas  Walsh. 
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JANUARY  is  the  natal  month  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase. 
He  was  born  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  1808 — one 
hundred  twenty-three  years  ago.  Few  families  have  given 
the  country  a  greater  number  of  energetic  leaders.  His  father 
was  a  farmer;  an  uncle,  Dudley  Chase,  was  twice  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Another  uncle,  Filander,  was  a  striking 
figure  in  the  development  of  the  West — became  bishop,  and 
later  president  of  Cincinnati  College.  In  1824  young  Chase 
entered  Dartmouth  College  where  he  received  an  excellent 
education.  He  decided  to  study  law  and  applied  to  his  Senator 
uncle  to  get  him  a  government  clerkship.  The  Senator  refused, 
warning  him  never  to  enter  the  government  service,  and  offered 
him  50  cents  with  which  to  buy  a  spade  and  stay  on  the  farm. 
For  three  years  then  young  Chase  was  a  school  teacher.  He 
then  went  to  Washington  where  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  the  age  of  22. 

In  the  65  years  of  his  life — he  died  in 
1873 — Mr.  Chase's  life  was  cast  in  many 
places.  Few  public  men  have  had  more 
multifarious  experiences.  He  was  United 
States  Senator,  governor  of  Ohio,  then 
elected  again  to  the  Senate.  He  was 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  later  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  He  moved  in  the 
midst  of  great  events  which  he  helped 
to  make  and  modify.  He  both  wrote  and 
made  history. 

He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Cin- 
cinnati. He  was  married  three  times; 
for  the  third  time,  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  was  was  left  a  widower  in  1852. 
Several  children  were  born  to  him,  only 
two  of  whom  lived  to  maturity — Kate 
(later  Mrs.  Sprague),  by  his  second  wife, 
and  another  daughter,  Jeanette,  by  his 
third  wife.  In  17  years  he  stood  at  the 
bier  of  three  wives  and  five  children. 
Thenceforth  he  lived  a  widower. 

Chase  became  a  great  lawyer.  The  slavery  question  in  Ohio 
was  always  acute.  About  the  time  Chase  reached  maturity 
there  were  some  eight  thousand  Negroes  in  Ohio.  Most  of  the 
adult  Negroes  had  been  born  in  slavery — had  bought  or  re- 
ceived their  freedom,  and  come  across  the  border  into  Ohio. 
The  Ohio  legislature  passed  a  law  for  the  registration  of  the 
free  Negroes,  requiring  them  to  give  bonds  that  they  would  not 
become  public  charges,  subjecting  them  to  exclusion  from  the 
state  if  their  security  was  not  advanced  or  was  neglected.  Any- 
one who  harbored  a  free  Negro  was  liable  to  a  large  fine.  Free 
Negroes  were  not  allowed  to  vote  in  Ohio,  their  testimony 
could  not  be  received  against  a  white  person,  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  schools,  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
educate  them.  Many  of  the  Negroes  were  fugitive  slaves.  Some 
of  them  were  buying  their  freedom.  Some  of  the  children  were 
buying  it  for  them.  A  Negro  child  at  a  charitable  school  ex- 
cused her  absence  by  saying,  "I  am  staying  at  home  to  help 
buy  father."  The  slavery  agitation  created  so  much  disturb- 
ance in  Cincinnati  that  the  Cincinnati  college  prevented  any 
discussion  whatever  of  the  subject,  claiming  it  was  political. 

Before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  30,  Chase  began  to  take 
serious  consideration  of  the  slavery  question.  When  a  moral 
conviction  was  once  established  in  his  mind,  it  never  could  be 
removed.  Once  enlisted  in  the  slavery  cause,  he  gave  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  his  life — from  1837  to  1861 — to  it.  He  became 
a  favorite  speaker  at  anti-slavery  meetings.  He  wrote  addresses 
and  platforms  for  anti-slavery  organizations — for  the  Liberty 
party,  the  Free-Soil  party,  the  People's  conventions,  and  so 
forth.  He  became  the  leader  of  the  Ohio  anti-slavery  men,  and 
his  leadership  extended  to  many  other  states. 

Chase  was  a  Democrat,  and  for  many  years  believed  that  he 
could  make  the  Democratic  party  an  anti-slavery  party.  In 
1848  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  was  the  representative  of  the  anti-slavery  forces  of  the 
West  and  he  was  determined  to  re-shape  the  policies  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  soon  found  himself  out  of  accord  with 
the  great  majority  of  his  Democratic  colleagues.  He  made  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  which  made  him  very  unpopular  with  the 
Southern  Senators.  He  declared  there  was  no  one  in  the  Senate 
willing  to  adopt  a  program  against  the  slavery  powers  except 
himself.  It  was  not  until  the  great  conflict  over  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  that  he  received  help.  Such  Senators  as  Fessenden, 
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Seward,  and  Everett  joined  him  in  the  onslaught  against 
slavery.  In  the  House  there  were  less  than  a  dozen  Free-Slavers. 
During  his  six  years  as  Senator,  Chase  fought  valiantly  and 
well,  but  his  senatorial  career  was  a  fearful  disappointment  to 
him.  He  made  little  progress.  His  term  in  the  Senate  having 
expired  in  1854,  he  concluded  that  there  could  not  be  a  Demo- 
cratic anti-slavery  party,  accepted  the  nomination  as  governor 
by  the  Know-Nothing  party,  which  succeeded  the  Whigs. 
Chase  received  146,000  votes;  the  Democratic  candidate, 
131,000;  and  the  Whig  candidate,  24,000.  As  governor  he  con- 
tinued his  fight  against  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  Negro,  and 
succeeded  in  repealing  a  number  of  the  old,  vicious  Ohio  laws, 
and  securing  enactment  of  laws  looking  toward  the  protection 
of  the  black  man. 

He  became  a  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  the  presidency  in 
1856,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  would  be 
nominated.  He  was  defeated  for  the 
nomination,  however,  by  Fremont. 

Chase  was  re-elected  governor  in  1857, 
and  immediately  became  a  candidate 
for  the  nomination  for  president  in  1860. 
During  1858  he  stumped  the  state  of 
Illinois  for  the  Republican  ticket.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  famous  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates — the  greatest  debates, 
involving  the  most  important  question 
relative  to  mankind,  that  were  ever 
held  in  any  nation.  The  outstanding 
greatness  of  Lincoln,  however,  which 
was  displayed  in  these  debates,  did  not 
seem  to  impress  Chase,  and  he  never 
considered  him  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  the  presidency  in  1860.  There  were 
many  candidates  for  the  nomination — 
Chase,  Bates,  Seward,  Cameron,  Banks, 
Lincoln,  and  perhaps  others. 

The  convention  which  met  in  Chicago, 
May  16,  1860,  was  a  tumultuous  body. 
Never  were  the  people  of  the  nation  so 
stirred  by  any  question  as  they  were  at  that  time  over  the 
slavery  question.  Here  was  a  young  party  holding  its  second 
national  convention.  Fremont  its  candidate  for  President  at 
the  previous  election,  had  cut  an  insignificant  figure.  However, 
all  eyes  were  focused  on  Chicago  that  day,  for  it  was  the  belief 
of  the  people  of  the  North  that  if  no  mistake  was  made,  its 
candidate  would  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
Three  ballots  were  taken.  At  the  end  of  the  third  ballot,  Lin- 
coln lacked  one  and  one-half  votes  of  the  nomination.  A  cer- 
tain friend  of  Chase's,  a  member  of  his  own  delegation  from 
Ohio,  arose  and  transferred  four  votes  from  Chase  to  Lincoln, 
which  nominated  him.  So  it  was  that  it  fell  to  Salmon  P. 
Chase  to  nominate  the  Great  Emancipator  for  President. 

Lincoln  invited  Mr.  Chase  into  his  cabinet,  appointing  him 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Chase  not  only  found  money 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  Civil  War,  which  of  itself  was  a 
tremendous  problem,  but  he,  himself,  advised  the  President 
and  army  officers  as  to  how  to  conduct  the  war.  He  wrote 
personal  letters,  without  the  President's  knowledge,  to  Mc- 
Clellan  and  other  officers.  He  was  constantly  writing  to  Horace 
Greeley  and  other  leading  supporters  of  Lincoln,  criticizing 
the  President.  He  practically  disobeyed  orders  given  by  the 
President,  yet  so  great  was  he,  so  worthwhile  was  his  work,  so 
well  liked  was  he  by  the  public,  that  Lincoln  overlooked  his 
lapses  and  supported  him  loyally. 

Students  of  the  Civil  War  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
from  the  very  beginning  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
President  Lincoln  to  issue  his  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
At  that  time  the  Republican  party  was  in  conflict  with  the 
Anti-Slavery  party.  The  Republican  party's  most  advanced 
principle  then  was  that  no  more  slave  states  or  territories 
should  be  permitted.  Lincoln  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  effect  a 
proclamation  freeing  all  the  slaves  would  have  in  the  country. 
If  Daniel  Webster  had  not  so  long  and  so  powerfully  preached 
against  secession,  the  chances  are  that  the  South  would  have 
been  victorious.  If  the  war  had  broken  out  in  1850,  the  northern 
states  could  not  have  been  solidified  for  the  Union.  If  the 
question  of  the  right  of  a  state  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
had  been  denied  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  presented  to  the  13  colonies,  not  one  of  them  would  have 
adopted  it.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  period,  a  majorit3r 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  believed  a  state  had  the 


wno  learned  01  vveDsoer,  ana  wnose  great,  love  01  me  umuu 
saved  it. 

So  it  was  that  Lincoln  was  fearful  of  the  effect  of  an  emanci- 
pation proclamation,  and  withstood  the  constant  pressure  of 
Chase,  Horace  Greeley,  and  others,  holding  off  until  the  public 
mind  w"as  ready  for  such  a  proclamation.  One  of  Lincoln's 
humorous  stories  relative  to  the  matter  is  recalled.  Greeley 
and  two  others,  whose  names  the  writer  does  not  recall,  were 
constantly  writing  to  the  President,  and  constantly  calling  at 
the  White  House,  insisting  that  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion be  issued.  Lincoln  and  a  friend  stood  at  a  White  House 
window  one  day  when  a  cab  unloaded  Greeley,  and  his  two 
friends  some  distance  away.  Lincoln  pointed  at  them  and  said 
they  reminded  him  of  a  story.  His  only  reader  when  he  was  in 
school  was  the  Bible.  The  reading  class  was  called  one  day,  and 
standing  in  a  row,  every  child  read  a  verse  of  the  Bible.  The 
lesson  that  day  was  the  story  of  the  fiery  furnace — Shadrack, 
Meschack,  and  Abednego.  The  verse  in  which  these  three 
names  appeared  fell  to  a  little  tow-headed  fellow  who  was  a 
poor  reader.  With  the  teacher's  help,  after  much  embarrass- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  child,  he  got  thru  the  verse.  The  read- 
ing went  around  the  class  until  it  came  the  turn  of  the  same 
little  tow-head  to  again  read  his  verse.  He  stammered  and  then 
began  to  cry.  The  teached  asked  him  what  was  the  trouble, 
and  he  whimperingly  said,  "There  come  them  same  damn  three 
fellers  in  my  verse  again."  As  Lincoln  said  this  he  pointed 
to  Greeley  and  his  friends  as  they  came  across  the  White  House 
lawn. 

Chase  became  discouraged.  He  declared  he  had  urged  his 
ideas  on  the  President  without  results.  Finally,  at  a  cabinet 
meeting,  where  all  the  members  were  present,  after  some  gen- 
eral talk,  Lincoln  mentioned  that  Artemas  Ward  had  just 
sent  him  his  new  book  and  he  proposed  to  read  a  chapter  which 
he  thought  was  very  funny.  He  did  read  it,  and  all  except 
Stanton  enjoyed  it  very  much.  The  chapter  was,  "High-handed 
Outrage  at  Utica."  Stanton  seemed  disgusted,  and  the  Presi- 
dent then  took  a  graver  tone  and  announced  that  he  was  going 
to  issue  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Said  he:  "I  have  got 
you  together  to  hear  what  I  have  written  down.  I  do  not  wish 
your  advice  about  the  main  matter,  for  that  I  have  deter- 
mined for  myself.  This  I  say  to  you,  without  intending  any- 
thing but  respect  for  any  one  of  you.  But  I  already  know  the 
views  of  each  of  you  on  this  question.  If  there  is  anything  in 
the  expressions  I  use,  or  in  any  other  minor  matter  which  any 
one  of  you  thinks  had  best  be  changed,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  the  suggestions." 

Chase  constantly  interfered  in  military  matters,  but  his 
interference  did  not  lead  to  much  friction,  as  no  one  paid  much 
attention  to  it.  They  were  content  to  have  his  great  work  in 
financing  the  war  go  on,  and  the  President  held  him  to  that  and 
that  alone.  Four  times  he  became  angry  and  proffered  his 
resignation  to  the  President.  Four  times  the  President  refused 
to  accept  it.  Later  some  question  arose  over  some  appoint- 
ment in  Chase's  department  and  he  again,  for  the  fifth  time, 
offered  his  resignation.  To  his  astonishment  the  President 
accepted  it.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fessenden.  Mr.  Lincoln 
asked  Fessenden  not  to  remove  Chase's  friends  from  office. 
Chase  said  afterward  that  if  the  President,  in  replying  to  his 
resignation,  had  expressed  himself  as  he  did  to  Mr.  Fessenden, 
he  would  cheerfully  have  withdrawn  it.  The  truth  is,  he  never 
expected  his  resignation  to  be  accepted. 

Lincoln  was  re-elected  in  1864.  Chase  permitted  his  name  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  nomination.  The  death  of 
Justice  Taney,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
rendered  the  notorious  Dred  Scott  Supreme  Court  decision, 
had  occurred  a  few  months  previous.  Candidates  for  the  office 
were  numerous.  Justice  David  Davis,  of  Illinois,  a  personal 
friend  of  Lincoln's,  was  a  candidate.  Great  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  President  to  appoint  Davis,  yet 
Lincoln  nominated  Chase,  who,  during  the  strenuous  years 
of  the  war,  had  caused  him  so  much  annoyance. 

Few  men  in  the  history  of  our  country  ever  had  such  oppor- 
tunities, such  experience  in  all  three  of  the  great  departments 
of  the  country.  Among  the  important  decisions  rendered  while 
Chase  was  Chief  Justice  was  that  which  decreed  greenback 
paper  money  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 
There  is  today  some  $350,000,000  of  this  legal  tender  money  in 
circulation.  Unlike  all  other  paper  money,  and  unlike  silver, 
the  legal  tender  is  not  a  redeemable  money,  and  stands  on  a 
parity  with  gold. 

Chase  was  one  of  the  great  personalities  of  the  war  period. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  dominant  men  of  his  time,  and  one  of 
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to  make  Chase  rich,  and  no  doubt  could  have  done  so,  but  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Wall  Street. 

His  daughter,  Kate,  married  brilliant  young  Senator  Sprague 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  was  later  governor  of  that  state.  She 
had  a  remarkable  connection  with  her  father's  public  life. 
Young,  remarkably  beautiful  and  captivating,  she  was  the 
most  popular  lady  in  Washington  where  her  father  was  popu- 
lar and  influential,  as  was  her  husband.  It  is  said  that  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  jealous  of  her  because  at  the  White  House  recep- 
tions as  a  guest,  Mrs.  Sprague  held  her  own  court.  She  prob- 
ably had  greater  social  and  political  influence  than  any  other 
woman  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Chase  constantly  held  to  the  right  of  the  Negroes  to  be 
freed  from  bondage.  While  he  was  over-ambitious,  and  fre- 
quently sought  the  great  prize  of  the  Presidency,  he  never 
changed  his  opinion  in  order  to  win  votes. 

Thousands  of  People  Flying 

TN  NEW  YORK  one  morning,  in  Kansas  that  evening  to 
J-  spend  the  night  in  a  hotel,  and  in  Los  Angeles  the  next 
evening — such  is  the  schedule  of  the  new  New  York-Los 
Angeles,  all-air,  36-hour  passenger  and  mail  service. 

A  36-hour  passenger  service  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans  is  just  another  of  those  things  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  wild  impossibilities  and  today  are  inaugurated  with 
hardly  a  ripple  of  excitement  beyond  that  which  the  indus- 
trious press  agent  can  supply. 

The  new  transcontinental  air  service  cuts  12  hours,  more  or 
less,  from  the  flying  schedule  between  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Flying  in  three  sections  and  bucking  a  boisterous  wind  from 
the  west,  America's  first  all-airplane  mail  and  passenger  service 
across  the  continent  was  launched  from  the  Newark  airport  by 
Transcontinental  and  Western  Air,  Inc.  It  will  ply  regular!}' 
between  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  on  a  36-hour  schedule. 

The  first  plane  carried  six  passengers  and  600  pounds  of  mail. 
In  the  second  plane  were  seven  pay  passengers,  four  going  all 
the  way  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington  Airway  has 
hourly  service. 

All  world  records  for  Vavel  over  a  regularly  established 
air-line  were  broken  during  the  first  10  days  of  operation. 
There  was  a  total  of  1,557  pay  passengers  carried  and  a  95 
percent  completion  of  scheduled  trips. 

Americans  are  apt  to  think  of  the  air-passenger  movement 
across  the  English  Channel  as  a  high-water  mark  in  air  trans- 
port, but  the  statistics  of  a  well-known  trade  journal  show  the 
total  passenger  movement  for  all  companies  across  the  Chan- 
nel in  1928  was  43,179,  an  average  of  118  a  day. 

The  Air  Transport  between  New  York  and  Boston  earned 
1,348  passengers  in  August  this  year,  as  against  733  for  the 
same  month  last  year. 

This  figure  is  signfiicant  because  Colonial  has  competition 
between  New  York  and  Boston.  New  England  and  Western, 
with  headquarters  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  operates  a 
service  which  takes  in  Boston,  Albany,  and  New  York  by  way 
ol  Springfield.  This  service  was  started  last  May.  During  July 
1,400  passengers  rode  over  certain  divisions  of  the  line,  and  in 
August  the  system  carried  1,600  passengers. 

Four  passenger  air-lines  taken  at  random  out  of  a  score  of 
operating  airways  in  the  United  States  carried  more  than 
11,000  passengers  in  August. 

The  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  reported  133,000 
passengers  on  29  lines  in  six  months. 

Silent  House  Shown 

From  The  New  York  Times 

ONE  of  the  unique  features  of  this  year's  building  trades 
exhibition,  is  the  so-called  "silent  house."  It  is  a  series 
of  rooms  designed  by  Trystan  Edwards  of  sound-proof  mate- 
rials, with  floorings  of  rubber  and  cork,  non-rattling  windows 
and  doors  that  can  even  be  slammed  silently. 

Sir  Sanister  Fletcher,  president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  said  the  idea  underlying  the  silent  house 
would  have  to  be  considered  very  seriously  by  architects  of 
the  future,  and  added  that  it  was  being  considered  now  by 
architects  who  are  erecting  buildings  in  the  noisy,  crowded 
thorofares  of  "downtown"  London. 
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CHIEF  JUSTICE  SALMON  P.  CHASE 


Sent  out  with  the  Compliments  of  Geoiue  H.  Paine,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  American  Bar  Association  performs  an  appropriate  and  pleasing 
duty  thus  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  the  city 
of  his  professional  life.  American  lawyers  are  widely  distributed  through 
forty-eight  States,  and  are  separated  by  their  practice  into  as  many  dif- 
ferent systems  of  courts.  The  only  Court  in  which  they  all  stand  on  an 
equality,  and  in  which  not  only  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Nation, 
but  also  those  of  all  the  States,  are  enforced,  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  Court  they  all  should  feel  equally  at  home.  It  is 
the  only  Court  in  the  country  of  which  this  can  be  said.  They  do  well 
then,  as  a  national  profession,  to  preserve  the  name  and  confirm  the  great- 
ness of  a  man  who  by  his  nine  years'  work,  as  the  head  of  that  Court, 
left  a  deep  and  lasting  mark  upon  our  Federal  constitutional  law. 

Salmon  Portland  Chase  was  born  in  the  rugged  hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  January,  1808.  He  was  one  year  older  than  Lincoln.  An  uncle, 
a  missionary  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  brought  him,  when  he  was 
but  twelve  years  old,  to  Ohio,  where  he  spent  three  years  at  collegiate 
schools,  one  of  them  in  Cincinnati.  Returning  to  New  Hampshire,  he 
entered  Dartmouth  in  the  junior  year  and  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in 
1826,  when  he  was  but  eighteen.  He  acquired  his  collegiate  education  by 
the  hardest.  He  earned  his  way  by  teaching  in  the  long  vacations.  Before 
he  was  twenty,  he  went  to  Washington  and  became  the  Master  of  a 
school.  A  year  later  he  began  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Wil- 
liam Wirt,  then  Attorney  General,  and  remained  in  Washington  until  he 
came  to  the   Bar  in    1830. 

Chase's  preparation  for  the  Bar  was  defective,  but  he  had  the  benefit 
of  three  years'  sojourn  in  the  Capital,  where  he  saw  and  heard  the  great 
men  of  that  day — Adams,  Jackson,  Webster,  Clay,  Wirt,  Calhoun,  and  the 
great  Chief  Justice.  His  intense  and  life-long  interest  in  governmental 
matters  and  in  constructive  statesmanship  gained  a  primary  impulse  from 
these  impressions  and  associations.  In  June,  1830,  he  settled  down  in  this 
city  and  entered  that  disciplinary  period  in  every  lawyer's  life  when  he 
is  looking  for  business.  In  spite  of  his  lack  of  application  to  the  study 
of  his  profession  in  Washington,  he  had  not  lost  his  New  England  con- 
science, or  his  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  use  of  his  time.  He  read 
much.  He  organized  a  Lyceum  and  delivered  four  lectures  himself.  He 
helped  to  launch  a  periodical.  His  intellect  was  constantly  active.  He 
did  what  most  young  lawyers  haven't  the  courage  to  do  during  his  forced 
leisure.  He  devoted  himself  to  hard  professional  work.  He  collated  in 
useful  form  the  statutes  of  Ohio,  with  annotations.  It  called  forth  the 
commendation  of  his  grateful  fellow  members  of  the  Bar,  and  of  such 
authorities  as  Kent  and  Story.  It  included  a  history  of  the  State.  After 
its  publication,  he  was  able  to  make  satisfactory  professional  partner- 
ships, and  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  continued  in  the  active  practice  of  the 
commercial  law. 

Chase  was  a  serious-minded  man.  He  was  sincerely  religious.  He  had 
the  moral   force  and  persistence  that  prompted  him   to  keep  a  journal,   and 


this  he  did  throughout  his  career.  He  has  disclosed  much  of  the  inward 
workings  of  his  heart.  He  revealed  traits  of  which  undue  modesty  was 
not  one;  but  he  showed  his  purpose  to  live  a  life  of  usefulness  and  high 
principle ;   and,   more   consistently  than  most,   he   pursued   it. 

In  1836  the  interest  which  Mr.  Chase  always  had  had  in  public  mat- 
ters developed  into  a  conviction  and  led  him  openly  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  anti-slavery.  He  has  been  charged  with  often  changing  his  party  for 
personal  advancement.  That  he  was  ambitious  to  secure  opportunity  for 
the  wielding  of  governmental  power,  his  dearest  friend  would  not  deny; 
but  his  stepping  from  one  party  to  another  did  not  indicate  so  much  a 
change  of  principle  on  his  part,  as  a  change  of  principle  by  the  shifting 
parties  which  he  joined  and  left.  He  was  an  anti-slavery  man  first  and 
a  party  man  afterwards,  and  from  time  to  time  he  sought  the  party  he 
thought  would  help  the  cause.  He  said  he  was  a  Democrat.  He  said  he 
was  a  state's  rights  man.  His  view  was  that  the  Constitution  was  an 
anti-slavery  document,  that  it  was  adopted  by  those  who  deprecated  slavery 
and  intended  to  keep  it  within  the  slave  states,  and  hoped  that  it  might 
there  die  out.  The  cause  he  had  at  heart  was  to  keep  it  where  it  was. 
His  anti-slavery  propaganda  before  the   Civil  War  never  went  beyond  this. 

It  is  hard,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  follow  the  politics  of  Ohio 
from  1840  to  i860,  because  of  the  shifting  and  disintegrating  of  parties. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Chase,  with  his  avowed  anti-slavery  senti- 
ments, could  be  elected  to  the  Senate  by  the  Democrats  against  the  Whigs 
in  1849,  be  twice  elected  Governor  of  that  State  after  his  Senate  term 
ended,  and  then  become  Senator  again  in  i860;  but  so  it  was.  If  one  would 
wish  to  vindicate  his  pursuit  of  principle  in  politics,  one  need  but  point 
to  the  ostracism  and  opprobrium  that  he  had  to  undergo  as  an  active  anti- 
slavery  man.  Neither  in  the  Senate  nor  in  his  executive  office  did  he 
hesitate  or  falter  in  his  consistent  course.  As  much  as  any  man  in  the 
country,  did  he  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Chase  was  not  a  facile  speaker.  He  had  little  or  no  sense  of 
humor.  He  could  not  entertain  crowds,  but  he  struggled  to  convince  his 
audience.  He  had  the  earnestness  of  conviction,  the  seriousness  of  a  high 
purpose,  great  reasoning  faculties,  and  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of  careful 
preparation.  He  was  a  man  of  large  physique,  dignified  bearing  and 
impressive  presence.  He  was  a  man  of  culture,  one  who  was  practiced 
in  exact,  graceful  and  forcible  expression.  He  always  wrote  the  plat- 
forms and  the  resolutions  of  the  conventions  and  meetings  organized  to 
promote  the  great  cause.  There  was  nothing  indolent  about  him.  His 
correspondence  was  large,  and  his  willingness  to  discuss  plans  for  public 
betterment   was   constant. 

Mr.  Chase's  temperament  was  masterful  and  his  desire  to  take  charge 
of  anything  in  which  he  was  interested  was  evident.  He  knew  his  powers, 
he  understood  the  value  of  his  experience,  and  he  had  the  constructive 
impulse  that  made  him  anxious  to  apply  all  these  in  furtherance  of  his 
cause.  Apparently  he  did  not  make  friends  of  his  contemporaries  and  his 
equals  in  point  of  ability  and  experience.  He  gathered  about  him  able 
young  men  whose  subsequent  successes  demonstrated  his  judgment  in  their 


selection,  but  he  demanded  of  them  complete  devotion  to  the  cause  which 
he  had  embraced  and  a  subordination  to  his  own  views  and  purposes  which 
made  some  of  them  restive. 

One  cannot  say  that  his  political  judgment  was  bad  except  as  to  his 
own  popular  strength.  Though  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  i860, 
in  1864,  in  1868  and  in  1872,  his  estimates  of  his  strength  generally  proved 
to  be  much  mistaken. 

When  Chase  came  into  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  he  shared  with  Seward  that 
underestimate  of  Lincoln  which  led  them  both  into  error.  Lincoln  had 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  finances  of  the  country  and  he  gave  to  Chase 
free  scope  in  the  Treasury.  This  extended  to  the  matter  of  appointments, 
which  Chase  cherished  and  used  for  his  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  Chase 
did  not  confine  his  attention  to  his  own  jurisdiction.  His  confidence  in 
his  own  judgment  and  what  he  could  do  if  he  had  power  in  other  depart- 
ments, prompted  him  to  ill-concealed  criticism  of  the  rest  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. He  was  not  disloyal,  but  he  was  not  a  good  subordinate.  He  was 
a  natural  leader  and  his  urge  for  leadership  made  him  a  critic  of  the 
leadership  of  others.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  his  defects  in  this  regard,  but 
knew  also,  and  valued,  his  great  ability  and  conscientious  devotion  to  serv- 
ice. His  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  finances  of  the  Government 
were  more  useful  and  effective  than  Congress  ever  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out.  He  underestimated  the  capacity  and  submission  of  the 
people,  if  required,  to  respond  to  heavy  taxes,  but  even  had  he  advocated 
these,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Congress  would  have  adopted  them.  The 
system  of  loans  was  much  easier  for  politicians.  Mr.  Chase  was  the  father 
of  our  National  Bank  System.  He  left  in  the  Treasury  a  record  of  great 
constructive  statesmanship.  The  burden  of  his  office  in  the  Civil  War 
was  second  only  to  that  of  the  War  Office  and  not  less  important.  The 
Atlases  of  that  period  were  Lincoln,  Chase  and  Stanton.  Mr.  Chase's  only 
failures  were  in  not  securing  a  greater  co-operation  from  Congress.  This 
was  because  of  his  lack  of  the  magnetic  influence  and  tact  to  make  men 
follow  him,  though  he  had  the  genius  to  lead  and  show  them  how. 

Mr.  Chase  broke  with  Mr.  Lincoln  over  a  matter  of  patronage,  but 
only  after  a  number  of  similar  differences,  in  each  of  which  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  but  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  Mr.  Lincoln  smoothed 
over  with  his  marvelous  patience.  After  Chase  had  felt  the  humiliation 
that  comes  to  a  man  who  leaves  an  office,  thinking  that  he  is  to  pull  down 
the  pillars  as  he  goes,  and  finds  out  his  error,  he  could  not  restrain  expres- 
sion of  his  bitterness.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  cherish  resentment,  and 
when,  soon  after,  the  great  office  of  Chief  Justice  became  vacant,  upon 
Taney's  death,  he  called  Chase  to  it.  His  one  concern  was  that  Chase's 
ambition  to  be  President  might  interfere  with  his  judicial  duties.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  expectation  that  he  would  so  aspire  was  fully  justified  by  the 
event.  But  I  think  it  cannot  be  justly  said  that  Chase's  political  ambition 
affected   his   judicial   action. 

While  on  the  Bench  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1868, 
and  also  in  1872 ;  but  he  would  not  vary  the  principles  for  which  he  stood 
to  capture  either  nomination.  If  it  was  anomalous  that  he  should  be  a  can- 


didate  before  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1868,  with  a  considerable 
chance  of  success,  the  anomaly  was  only  in  the  fact  that  leading  Democrats 
had  conceived  it  possible  that  the  party  could  be  reborn  and  support  a 
man  who  was  strongly  and  avowedly  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage,  and  thus 
return  to  its  primary  principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

When  Mr.  Chase  was  called  to  the  Bench,  he  had  been  out  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  he  had  been  in  executive 
or  legislative  office  almost  constantly.  He  had  been  a  student  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  application  to  practical  government.  He  had  come  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  departmental  organization  and  methods,  and  he 
entered  the  Court  better  advised  than  any  other  member  of  that  body  as 
to  government  law,  that  law  which  grows  and  shapes  itself  by  the  practice 
of  those  who  administer  it.  This  made  him  most  valuable  in  conference  on 
such  questions  which  were  to  crowd  upon  the  Court  while  he  was  at  its 
head. 

Mr.  Chase  wished  to  be  Chief  Justice— had  told  Lincoln  so  early  in 
his  Cabinet  experience.  He  had  confidence  that  he  could  accomplish  much 
public  good  by  an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  making  for  a  safe 
balance  between  the  national  and  the  state  powers.  He  had  a  laudable 
ambition  to  become  a  second  Marshall  in  the  constitutional  reconstruction 
of  the  government  at  its  second  birth.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
when  he  had  tested  the  opportunities  the  great  place  afforded  him,  he  was 
satisfied.  Fie  found  that  he  had  to  carry  a  load  of  work  which  for  him  was 
the  heavier  because  his  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  general  law  had 
faded  some  in  his  political  life.  He  grew  impatient  with  cases  between 
individuals  in  which  the  governing  principles  were  not  constitutional  and 
were  not  of  public  concern.  Nor  could  he  in  such  work  separate  himself 
from  intense  interest  in  the  political  questions  which  were  occupying  the 
statesmen  of  the  day,  and  he  longed  to  be  at  the  helm.  This  did  not 
interfere  with  the  excellence  of  his  judicial  work,  but  it  added  to  the  strain 
on  him. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  wrote  many  able  opinions,  opinions  that  have  come 
down  and  established  the  law.  His  decision  in  the  case  of  Texas  v.  White, 
where  he  defined  with  wonderful  clearness  the  status  of  the  seceded  states, 
is  a  landmark  in  constitutional  law  in  this  country.  Another  is  his  con- 
curring opinion  in  ex  parte  Milligan,  in  which  he  has  added  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  law  by  his  definition  of,  and  distinction  between,  military  law, 
military  government,  and  martial  law.  The  subject  has  always  been  a 
difficult  one,  and  it  remained  for  him  to  clarify  it  so  far  as  it  has  been 
clarified. 

The  course  of  the  Legal  Tender  decisions  gave  rise  to  great  bitterness 
of  feeling.  The  Chief  Justice  was  charged  with  inconsistency  clue  to 
political  bias,  in  that  he  supported  the  legal  tender  acts  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  then  as  Chief  Justice  held  them  to  be  invalid.  He 
did  not  favor  giving  a  legal  tender  character  to  the  greenbacks,  but  he 
was  forced  into  acquiescence  in  that  feature  of  the  law  in  order  to  secure 
what  he  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  It  is 
only   fair   to   take   his   own    statement   of   the    fact   as   the   true   one.    namely 


that  as  Judge  he  conscientiously  believed,  after  the  fullest  consideration, 
that  Congress  had  not  the  power  to  impart  to  notes  issued  by  it  as  cur- 
rency,  the  character  of   the   legal   tender  attaching  to   gold   and    silver   coin. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  a  most  dignified  presiding  officer.  He  had  a 
strong  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  Court.  His  capacity  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  great  occasion  was  shown  when  under  the  Constitution 
he  had  to  preside  at  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson. 
The  fear  that  he  might  exercise  influence  to  save  Mr.  Johnson  led  to 
efforts  by  the  majority  to  restrain  him  as  Presiding  Officer;  but  he  ignored 
them,  asserted  the  full  power  of  his  position,  and  ruled  with  conspicuous 
impartiality,  clearness  and  force  on  all  the  questions  arising.  It  was  a 
painful  and  difficult  duty,  which  fortunately  no  other  Chief  Justice  has 
ever  had  to  discharge. 

During  the  incumbency  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  popular  feeling  was 
strongly  aroused  against  the  Court.  From  time  to  time,  by  reason  of  its 
jurisdiction  and  its  proper  exercise,  the  Court  cannot  help  becoming  the 
stormy  petrel  of  politics.  It  is  the  head  of  the  system  of  Federal  Courts 
established  avowedly  to  avoid  the  local  prejudice  which  non-residents  may 
encounter  in  State  Courts,  a  function  often  likely  to  ruffle  the  sensibilities 
of  the  communities,  the  possibility  of  whose  prejudice  is  thus  recognized 
and  avoided.  More  than  this,  the  Court's  duty  to  ignore  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress or  of  the  State  Legislatures,  if  out  of  line  with  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  Nation,  inevitably  throws  it  as  an  obstruction  across  the  path  of  the 
then  majority  who  have  enacted  the  invalid  legislation.  The  stronger  the 
majority,  and  the  more  intense  its  partisan  feeling,  the  less  likely  is  it  to 
regard  constitutional  limitations  upon  its  power,  and  the  more  likely  is  it 
to  enact  laws  of  questionable  validity.  It  is  convincing  evidence  of  the 
sound  sense  of  the  American  People  in  the  long  run  and  their  love  of 
civil  liberty  and  its  constitutional  guaranties,  that,  in  spite  of  hostility  thus 
frequently  engendered,  the  Court  has  lived  with  its  powers  unimpaired 
until  the  present  day. 

The  assassination  of  Lincoln  stirred  the  passion  of  the  Northern 
people  and  threw  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Radical  element  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Congress.  Conflict  with  Lincoln's  successor  quickly 
ensued  and  a  policy  of  radical  reconstruction  followed,  which  we  can  be 
reasonably  sure  would  have  been  spared  the  South,  had  Mr.  Lincoln  lived. 
With  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  House,  the  Republican  party  leaders 
brooked  no  opposition,  and  when  that  which  had  been  done  in  due  course 
came  before  the  Court  for  consideration  of  its  validity,  the  attitude  of  those 
leaders  toward  the  Court  became  one  of  suspicion  and  resentment.  Until 
one  refreshes  his  recollection  of  that  period,  he  can  hardly  realize  how 
far  the  radical  Republicans  in  Congress  went  in  their  effort  to  oust  the 
Court  of  its  jurisdiction.  They  were  afraid  that  the  Court  would  pro- 
nounce their  reconstruction  measures  invalid.  They  were  stirred  to  this 
fear  by  the  decision  in  ex  parte  Milligan,  in  which  the  Court  refused  to 
recognize  the  power  of  the  President  in  time  of  war  to  direct  a  Military 
Commission  to  try  for  treason  and  sentence  to  death  a  civilian  in  a  state 
not    invaded    by    the    enemy    and    where    the    civil    courts    were    functioning. 


For  fear  that  the  Court  might  hold  invalid  the  work  of  such  Commissions 
when  organized  under  the  reconstruction  acts  by  military  governors  in 
the  Southern  States,  Congress  took  the  case  of  McArdle,  presenting  the 
question,  from  the  Court's  consideration,  abruptly,  after  it  had  been  argued 
and  submitted,  by  repeal  of  its  jurisdiction.  In  the  heat  of  the  feeling 
against  the  Court,  bills  were  proposed  limiting  its  power  to  declare  laws 
invalid  by  a  majority,  and  there  were  serious  proposals  made  to  abolish 
this  power  of  the  Court  altogether.  The  personal  attacks  made  upon  the 
Court  by  the  party  press  were  severe  and  unmeasured.  This  was  the 
atmosphere  in  which  Chief  Justice  Chase  lived  during  his  judicial  service. 

While  mistakes  were  made  by  the  Court  in  those  days,  as  at  other 
times,  for  it  was  and  is  a  human  institution,  one  cannot  see,  in  looking 
back  to  that  decade,  that  there  is  anything  in  the  constitutional  law  as  it 
was  handed  on  to  the  next  generation  which  is  to  be  condemned.  The 
result  in  the  Legal  Tender  cases  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion  by  his- 
torians, students  of  constitutional  law  and  political  economists.  The  decision 
in  the  Slaughter  House  cases,  which  awakened  great  protest,  certainly 
served  to  maintain  a  wise  balance  becween  the  national  and  the  state  powers. 
The  Milligan  case,  which  called  out  the  bitterest  criticism,  nevertheless 
laid  down  the  principle  of  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  right  during 
war,  for  which  we  are  now  all  grateful. 

The  verdict  of  the  country  in  retrospect  as  between  the  fever  heat  of 
the  Radical  Republicans  hi  those  tempestuous  times  against  constitutional 
hindrance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  restraining  decisions  of  the  Court,  on 
the  other,  is  with  the  Court.  The  people  now  are  glad  that  the  guaranties 
of  personal  liberty  were  maintained  by  the  Court  against  the  partisan  zeal 
of  the  then  majority.  The  Court  survived  the  inevitable  attacks  upon  its 
jurisdiction  then,  as  it  had  survived  them  so  many  times  before.  The 
storm  during  Chief  Justice  Chase's  term  was  succeeded  by  a  judicial  calm 
of  twenty-five  years  till  we  neared  another  war.  This  result  speaks  on 
the  whole  for  the  wisdom  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Court  over  which  the 
Chief  Justice  presided. 

Chase  was  a  great  man.  He  has  had  the  disadvantage  in  history  of 
comparison  with  Lincoln.  Next  to  Lincoln,  he  stands  out  as  a  great  civil 
figure  of  the  decade  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  actuated  by  moral  force. 
He  had  the  defects  of  his  attributes,  but  among  those  attributes  were 
devotion  to  principle,  courage  of  conviction,  indefatigable  industry,  and  a 
profound  patriotic  desire  to  achieve,  in  the  public  interest. 


SALMON  P.  CHASE,  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
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LINCOLN'S  ATTITUDE 
TOWARD  CHASE 

Further  light  on  the  jockeying  for 
positions  by  the  prospective  candidates 
for  the  presidential  nomination  of 
1864,  contributes  still  more  to  the 
magnanimity  of  Lincoln.  The  episode 
revealing  Chase  and  Senator  Pomeroy 
of  Kansas,  trying  to  discredit  Lincoln 
is  made  more  interesting  by  the  un- 
published correspondence  of  Secretary 
Usher  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Lin- 
coln Historical  Research  Foundation. 

A  few  excerpts  from  these  letters 
show  how  unconcerned  Lincoln  seemed 
to  be  about  the  ambitions  of  his  Cabi- 
net members  and  others.  The  letters 
from  which  these  excerpts  were  taken 
were  written  by  John  P.  Usher,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  R.  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  Terre  Haute. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Feby.  17, 1864. 

R.  W.  Thompson,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir:  A  secret  circular  has  just 
been  issued  signed  by  Pomeroy,  chair- 
man for  Chase  for  President.  Mr.  C. 
must  have  knowledge  of  and  approved 
it.  It  contains  reflections  upon  the 
President  of  such  an  offensive  char- 
acter that  there  will  have  to  be  ex- 
planations and  will,  I  think,  cause  a 
rupture  in  the  Cabinet.  There  is  much 
caballing  and  plotting  going  on  here 
all  dangerous  to  the  government  and 
there  will  have  to  be  explanations.  I 
hope  for  the  peace  of  the  country  that 
our  convention  will  most  unanimously 
declare  for  Lincoln,  by  doing  that  it 
will  tend  to  suppress  some  of  the  mal- 
contents now  making  mischief.  They 
are  looking  for  the  strong  side  and 
when  they  find  that  Lincoln  is  to  have 
the  further  control  if  it  be  had  at  all 
by  a  Union  man,  they  will  be  for  him 
and  cease  their  creating  difficulties.  I 
have  written  fully  to  Governor  Morton 
maybe  he  will  show  you  the  letter. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  P.  Usher. 

A  week  later  in  a  letter  to  Thomp- 
son, Usher  mentions  the  Pomeroy 
circular  again  and  gives  us  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  unconcerned  Lincoln. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feby.  25th,  1864. 

Hon.  R.  D.  Thompson: 

Dear  Sir:  I  suppose  you  have  seen 
the  Pomeroy  Circular  and  have  been 
amazed  that  Mr.  Chase  should  have 
allowed  such  a  paper  to  go  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  a  most  indecent  thing  and 
how  a  man  of  strict  honor  can  hold  his 
position  as  adviser  to  the  President 
after  stating  that  he  disagrees  with 
him  in  his  policy  is  more  than  I  can 
tell.  Lincoln  says  but  little,  finds  fault 
with  none  and  judging  from  his  de- 
portment you  would  suppose  he  was  as 
little  concerned  as  anyone  about  the 
result.  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  keep 
the  family  together  much  longer  and 
you  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  a 
disintegration  of  the  Cabinet  any  day. 

Yours  truly, 
J.  P.  Usher. 

A  brief  excerpt  from  a  letter  written 
on  May  31,  1864,  reveals  further  evi- 
dence of  unrest  in  the  Cabinet: 

I  have  been  in  the  hopes  of  seeing 
you  at  the  convention.  Lincoln  will  be 
nominated  and  most  of  the  disappoint- 
ed will  support  him.  His  opposition 
has  come  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  truth  has  been  withheld  and 
falsehoods  have  been  told  by  men  in 
pay  of  that  department.  It  will  be 
known  some  day  how  perfidiously  he 
has  been  treated. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  P.  Usher. 

The  climax  of  the  Chase  episode  as 
revealed  in  the  Usher  correspondence 
is  set  forth  in  a  letter  written  on  July 
5,  1864,  when  he  speaks  of  Chase's  re- 
tirement and  Fessenden's  appointment. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  5,  1864. 

R.  W.  Thompson,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  29th  received 
yesterday.  At  the  date  of  your  writing 
you  were  not  aware  of  the  contem- 
plated retirement  from  the  Treasury 
of  Mr.  Chase.  I  was  confident  that  the 
event  would  sooner  or  later  take  place, 
but  was  not  anticipating  it  at  this 
time,  not  before  Sept.  There  has 
been  a  bad  state  of  feeling  for  a  long 
time,  and  since  the  Pomeroy  circular 
no  attempt  at  concealment.  Mr.  C.  has 
rarely  attended  Cabinet  meetings  and 
has  been  apparently  greatly  disgusted 
at  everybody.  The  immediate  pretext 
(it  is  said  on  the  street)  for  his 
resignation  was  the  refusal  of  the 
President  to  appoint  Mr.  M.  Field,1 
assistant  treasurer  at  New  York.  This 


was  opposed  by  Senator  Morgan.2 
Field  was  a  clerk  of  Cisco  and  an  ex- 
cellent one,  too,  as  I  suppose,  but  of 
no  political  significance  whatever.  The 
President  had  obliged  Mr.  C.  by  mak- 
ing him  Asst.  Secy,  of  the  Treasury 
but  was  not  willing  to  go  further  for 
him.  I  do  not  know  how  this  is,  but 
am  well  pleased  with  the  change  of  Mr. 
Fessenden  for  him,  I  think  most  for- 
tunate for  the  country  as  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  agencies  of  the  treasury  have  con- 
ferred upon  such  a  set  of  graceless 
scamps  and  a  great  improvement  in 
that  particular  may  be  expected.  .  .  . 
Yours  truly, 
J.  P.  Usher. 

(1)  Mansfield  Broadhurst  Field. 

(2)  Edwin  Dennison  Morgan,  Senator  from 
New  York,  1863-1869. 

The  attitude  of  Chase  toward  the 
Amnesty  Proclamation  serves  as  a 
sequel  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
man  who  aspired  to  the  presidency, 
and  his  behavior  in  respect  to  this  ac- 
tion of  the  administration  is  set  forth 
in  this  last  exhibit. 


Washington, 
August  14th,  1864. 


R.  W.  Thompson,  Esq. 


There  are  many  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances daily  occurring  among  the 
less  the  Wade  and  Davis  protest.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  do  any  harm  but  it 
shows  a  dissatisfaction  much  to  be  re- 
gretted and  that  these  men  are  in- 
different about  the  future  so  that  they 
can  gratify  their  malignity  by  fault 
finding.  Lincoln  has  to  the  neglect  of 
his  true  friends  tried  to  propitiate  and 
oblige  this  class  of  men  and  they  will 
never  be  satisfied.  Of  all  the  acts  of 
his  administration  they  had  the  least 
cause  and  reason  to  assail  him.  Every 
member  of  the  Cabinet  heartily  ap- 
proved of  the  amnesty  proclamation 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Chase  and 
he  has  had  only  one  objection  which 
was  it  did  not  allow  negroes  to  vote 
but  said  that  he  was  in  the  main  so 
well  satisfied  with  it  that  he  would 
take  no  exception  to  it.  .    .    . 

So  much  of  the  paper  "to  all  whom 
it  may  concern"  the  expression  con- 
cerning the  abolition  of  slavery  was 
not  the  ultimatum  of  the  President  but 
inserted  because  Greeley  had  inti- 
mated that  it  should  be  one  of  the  con- 
ditions and  as  he  was  engineering  that 
case  it  was  put  in,  but  nothing  can  be 
done  apparently  to  please  these  men.  I 
will  be  home  and  we  will  talk  the  whole 
matter  over. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  P.  Usher. 


BIGGER  MEN  WANTED 

Lincoln  Wanted  Seven  of  Them  for 
His  Cabinet 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  of  Salmon 
Portland  Chase,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  three  years  and  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States*  Supreme  Court — both  by  Lin- 
coln's appointment: 

"He  is  one  and  one-half  times  big- 
ger than  any  other  m€n  I  ever 
I  knew." 

And  thereby  hangs  a  story  on  the 
matter  of  "bigness"  told  by  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (the  elder)  and 
retold  by  Henry  L.  Stoddard,  veteran 
journalist,  in  his  reminiscences,  "It 
Costs  to  be  IJresident."  Lodge  got  it 
personally  from  John  Bunn  who,  as 
a  young  man,  studied  in  Lincoln's 
law  office. 

Chase  had  called  there  to  accept 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion generally.  Young  Bunn  had 
been  in  and  out  of  the  office  all  the 
afternoon  while  the  conference  was 
on.  Evidently  he  had  heard  much 
of  it. 

Next  day,  John,  who  was  always 
free  with  his  opinion,  said:  "Mr. 
Lincoln,  I  don't  like  Mr.  Chase." 

"Don't  like  him?"  asked  Lincoln. 
"Why,  he  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  country!" 

"I  know  that,"  replied  young  Bunn. 
"The  trouble  with  him  is,  he  thinks 
he  is  a  bigger  man  than  you  are." 

Lincoln  laughed  and  then  said: 
"John,  'if  you  will  find  me  seven 
bigger  men  than  I  am,  I  will  put 
them  all  in  my  Cabinet." 


i    ,; 
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THE  POMEROY  CIRCULAR 


A  circular,  appearing  over  the  signature  of  Senator  S. 
C.  Pomeroy  of  Kansas,  was  distributed  as  a  preliminary 
document  in  a  "Chase  for  President"  movement  in  1864. 
It  received  wide  publicity  at  the  time  and  is  still  recalled 
as  one  of  the  most  critical  attacks  on  the  Lincoln  adminis- 
tration. 

Senator  Pomeroy  was  one  of  the  committee  of  Senators 
who,  in  1862,  visited  Abraham  Lincoln  and  urged,  almost 
demanded,  the  removal  of  Seward  from  the  Cabinet.  Here 
we  observe  what  is  possibly  Pomeroy's  first  outward  break 
with  the  administration  and  the  beginning  of  his  alliance 
with  the  Chase  faction. 

The  two  Senators  from  Kansas,  Lane  and  Pomeroy, 
were  continually  clashing  which  called  forth  a  reprimand 
to  Pomeroy  from  the  President  in  these  words:  "I  wish 
you  and  Lane  would  make  a  sincere  effort  to  get  out  of 
the  mood  you  are  in.  It  does  neither  of  you  any  good;  it 
gives  you  the  means  of  tormenting  my  life  out  of  me,  and 
nothing  else." 

The  opposition  group  in  the  Republican  party  took  form 
under  the  name  of  the  National  Executive  Committee,  and 
Senator  Pomeroy  was  made  the  chairman.  The  committee, 
attempting  to  head  off  public  sentiment  for  a  second  term 
for  Lincoln,  was  anxious  to  press  the  claims  of  Chase.  This 
was  responsible  for  the  famous  circular  released  in  Febru- 
ary 1864,  in  which  five  definite  statements  were  made  with 
reference  to  the  administration  as  follows: 

"First,  that  even  were  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
sirable, it  is  practically  impossible  against  the  union  of 
influences  which  will  oppose  him. 

"Second,  that  should  he  be  reelected,  his  manifest  ten- 
dency towards  compromises  and  temporary  expedients  of 
policy  will  become  stronger  during  a  second  term  than 
it  has  been  in  the  first,  and  the  cause  of  human  liberty, 
and  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  nation,  suffer  proportion- 
ately, while  the  war  may  continue  to  languish  during  his 
whole  Administration,  till  the  public  debt  shall  become  a 
burden  too  great  to  be  borne. 

"Third,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Government  through 
the  necessities  of  the  war  has  been  so  rapidly  increased, 
and  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  and  so  loosely  placed,  as 
to  render  the  application  of  the  'one-term  principle'  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  certain  safety  of  our  republican 
institutions. 

"Fourth,  that  we  find  united  in  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase 
more  of  the  qualities  needed  in  a  President  during  the 
next  four  years  than  are  combined  in  any  other  available 
candidate;  his  record,  clear  and  unimpeachable,  showing 
him  to  be  a  statesman  of  rare  ability  and  an  administra- 
tor of  the  very  highest  order,  while  his  private  character 
furnishes  the  surest  obtainable  guarantee  of  economy  and 
purity  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 

"Fifth,  that  the  discussion  of  the  Presidential  question, 
already  commenced  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  has 
developed  a  popularity  and  strength  in  Mr.  Chase  unex- 
pected even  to  his  warmest  admirers;  and  while  we  are 
aware  that  this  strength  is  at  present  unorganized,  and 
in  no  condition  to  manifest  its  real  magnitude,  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  it  only  needs  systematic  and  faithful  effort  to 
develop  it  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  overcome  all  opposing 
obstacles." 

Mr.  Chase  at  once  wrote  to  the  President  after  the  cir- 
cular appeared,  stating  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
letter  until  he  saw  it  in  print.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that  he 
had  known  of  Mr.  Pomeroy's  activities  for  several  weeks 
and  was  not  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  letter.  He 
then  assured  Mr.  Chase  that  he  perceived  no  occasion  for 
his  removal  from  the  Cabinet. 

One  of  the  Cabinet  members,  however,  expressed  himself 
in  very  frank  terms  with  respect  to  the  situation  as  will 
be  evident  from  these  excerpts  from  the  original  letters: 


"Department  of  the  Interior 

"Washington,  D.  C,  Feby  17  1864 
"R.  W.  Thompson  Esq 

"Dear  Sir,  A  secret  circular  has  just  been  issued  signed 
by  Pomeroy  chairman  for  Chase  for  President.  Mr.  C.  must 
have  knowledge  of  &  approved  it.  It  contains  reflections 
upon  the  President  of  such  an  offensive  character  that 
there  will  have  to  be  explanations  and  will  I  think  cause 
a  rupture  in  the  cabinet.  There  is  much  caballing  &  plot- 
ting going  on  here  all  dangerous  to  the  government  and 
there  will  have  to  be  explanations.  I  hope  for  the  peace 
of  the  country  that  our  convention  will  most  unmistakably 
declare  for  Lincoln,  by  doing  that  it  will  tend  to  suppress 
some  of  the  malcontents  now  making  mischief.  They  are 
looking  for  the  strong  side  and  when  they  find  that  Lin- 
coln is  to  have  the  further  control,  if  it  be  had  at  all  by  a 
Union  man,  they  will  be  for  him  &  cease  their  creating 
difficulties.  I  have  written  fully  to  Gov.  Morton  may  be  he 
will  show  you  the  letter. 

"Truly  yours 

"J.  P.  Usher" 

"Department  of  the  Interior 
"Washington  D.  C.  Feby  25th  1864 
"Hon  R.  W.  Thompson 

"Dear  Sir,  I  handed  your  dispatch  to  the  President  last 
evening  with  which  he  was  much  gratified.  I  suppose  you 
have  seen  the  Pomeroy  circular  and  have  been  amazed 
that  Mr.  Chase  should  have  allowed  such  a  paper  to  go  to 
the  public.  It  is  a  most  indecent  thing  and  how  a  man  of 
strict  honour  can  hold  his  position  as  advisor  of  the  Presi- 
dent after  stating  that  he  disagreed  with  him  in  his  policy 
is  more  than  I  can  tell — Lincoln  says  but  little  finds  fault 
with  none  &  judging  from  his  deportment  you  would  sup- 
pose he  was  as  little  concerned  as  any  one  about  the 
result — I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  keep  the  family  to- 
gether much  longer  and  you  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
of  a  distintegration  of  the  cabinet  any  day.  .  .  . 

"Yours  truly 
"John  P.  Usher" 

It  was  not  until  March  10,  1864,  when  he  addressed  the 
Senate  at  length  on  the  subject  of  the  forthcoming  Presi- 
dential election,  that  Senator  Pomeroy  made  public  refer- 
ence to  the  circular.  Pomeroy  was  interrupted  but  once 
during  the  speech,  when  Senator  Doolittle  arose  to  inquire 
if  it  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Pomeroy  to  organize  a  new 
political  party.  Pomeroy  replied  that  "no  party  now  ex- 
ists which  has  ever  been  seen  in  a  national  convention." 
He  then  outlined  the  objectives  of  the  new  political  or- 
ganization. (1)  Immediate  suppression  of  rebellion,  (2) 
Constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  slavery,  (3)  Main- 
tenance of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  (4)  Rigid  economy,  (5) 
Confiscation  of  property  of  rebel  leaders,  (6)  Sound  sys- 
tem of  national  currency,  (7)  Subordination  of  states  to 
general  government,  (8)  One  term  for  President,  (9)  Lib- 
erty of  speech  and  publication,  (10)  Liberal  and  protec- 
tive system  of  foreign  emigration,  and  (11)  Extension  of 
transcontinental  railway  systems. 

Pomeroy's  speech  was  the  swan  song  of  the  newly  pro- 
posed political  party,  for  it  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
Chase's  Presidential  aspirations.  When  Thad  Stevens  ob- 
served that  Lincoln  and  Seward  were  going  to  Gettys- 
burg in  November,  1863,  for  the  dedicatory  exercises  and 
learned  that  Chase  and  Stanton  were  to  remain  in  Wash- 
ington, he  remarked,  "Let  the  (politically)  dead  bury  the 
dead."  Lincoln's  political  prospects  at  that  time  were  at 
low  ebb  and  Chase  was  in  the  ascendancy.  Four  months 
later,  however,  it  appears  as  if  it  would  have  been  just 
as  well  for  Chase  to  have  gone  to  Gettysburg  as  far  as  his 
political  fortunes  were  concerned.  The  Pomeroy  circular 
will  always  be  remembered  as  another  one  of  those  many 
new  party  appeals  which  failed  to  arouse  a  sympathetic 
public  sentiment. 


"NO  MAN  IS  FIT  TO  BE  PRESIDENT  WHO  WILL  SCRAMBLE 
FOR  IT."  —  S.  P.  Chase 

26  CHASE,  Salmon  P.  Chief  Justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court;  Secretary  of 
Treasury  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  A.L.S.  3  pp.,  4to.  Washington,  Mar.  19, 
1864.  To  W.  T.  Coggeshall.  $25.00 

A  Magnificent  Letter  Regarding  His  Aspirations  for  the  Presidency.  "Under 
no  circumstances  could  I  consent  to  allow  my  name  to  be  offered  to  the  Consideration 
of  a  National  Convention  w  ithout  the  cordial  support  of  Ohio  —  and  not  only  cordial 
but  practical  unanimous.  The  Action  of  the  Union  Men  in  the  Legislature  showed 
that  this  was  not  to  be  had.  Nor  under  any  circumstances  could  I  allow  my  name  to 
be  used  as  the  watchword  of  discord  &  derision.  ...  It  is  my  faith  that  no  man  tit 
to  be  President  will  enter  into  a  scramble  for  it.  To  a  right  minded  man  it  is  only 
a  place  for  harder  &  more  useful  work  &  if  the  people  don't  want  his  work  he  wont 
beg  them  to  use  it."  Etc. 

27  CHASE,  Salmon  P.    A.L.S.  3  pp.,  4to.  Columbus,  Dec.  26,  1848.  $20.00 

A  Fine  Long  Poeiticai,  Letter  on  the  "Free  Soil"  controversy,  with  a  discussion 
of  the  opposing  candidates  of  the  Democrats  and  the  Whigs,  for  two  disputed  seats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Chase  was  very  active  in  the  Free  Soil  movement  of 
1848,  presiding  at  the  Buffalo  convention  and  drafting  in  part  the  platform  "no  more 
slave  states,  and  no  more  slave  territory."  «^       ^v  _  ^  v  ,         y  - 
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E  984  SUMNER,  Charles.  Distinguished 
Mass.  statesman.  A.L.S.,  3pp,  8vo,  Washing- 
ton, Apr.  13,  1865.  To  Salmon  P.  Chase,  former 
Secretary  of  Treasury  under  Lincoln.  Extra- 
ordinary letter  of  Lincoln  interest,  written  the 
day  before  the  assassination.  "...  I  find  Stan- 
ton much  excited.  He  had  a  full  and  earnest 
talk  with  the  Presdt.  last  eve.  and  insisted  that 
the  proposed  meeting  at  Richmond  should  be 
forbidden.  He  thinks  that  we  are  in  a  crisis 
more  trying  than  any  before,  with  the  chance 
of  losing  the  fruits  of  our  victory.  He  asks  if  it 
was  not  Grant  who  surrendered  to  Lee,  instead 
of  Lee  to  Grant.  He  is  sure  that  Richmond  is 
beginning  to  govern  Washington.  The  Presdt. 
is  very  anxious.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  his  speech 
has  fallen  very  dead."  $20.00 
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as  NO    MAN    IS    FIT   TO    BE 

PRESIDENT   WHO   WILL 
SCRAMBLE    FOR    IT 

— S.  P.  Chase* 

"Under  no  circumstances  could  I  con- 
sent to  allow  my  name  to  he  offered  to 
the  Consideration  of  a  National  Con- 
vention without  the  cordial  support  of 
Ohio — and  not  only  cordial  hut  prac- 
tically unanimous.  The  Action  of  the 
Union  Men  in  the  Legislature  showed 
that  this  was  not  to  be  had.  Nor  under 
any  circumstances  could  I  allow  my 
name  to  be  used  as  the  watchword  of 
discord  &  derision  .  .  .  IT  IS  MY 
FAITH  THAT  NO  MAN  FIT  TO 
BE  PRESIDENT  WILL  ENTER 
INTO  A  SCRAMBLE  FOR  IT.  TO 
A  RIGHT  MINDED  MAN  IT  IS 
ONLY  A  PLACE  FOR  HARDER 
&  MORE  USEFUL  WORK  &  IF 
THE  PEOPLE  DON'T  WANT  HIS 
WORK  HE  WON'T  BEG  THEM  TO 
USE  IT  .  .  ." 

*CHASE,  SALMON  P.  Chief  Justice  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  ALS,  3pp,  4to,  Wash- 
ington, March  19,  1864.  To  W.  T.  Cogges- 
hall,  regarding  his  (Chase's)  aspirations  for 
the  Presidency.  $20.00 
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SALMON  P.  CHASE  — -  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 


The  appointment  of  Salmon  Port- 
land Chase  to  a  cabinet  position  vir- 
tually brought  into  the  official  family 
the  Secretary's  daughter,  Kate.  While 
Lincoln  was  aware  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Montgomery  Blair  would  re- 
sult in  acquiring  the  support  of  the 
famous  Blair  triumvirate,  he  could  not 
have  anticipated  that  the  daughter  of 
the  newly  appointed  Secretary  would 
aspire  to  a  political  partnership  with 
her  father  which  would  stop  at  noth- 
ing short  of  promoting  the  senior 
member's  bid  for  the  presidency. 

Chase  was  educated  by  his  paternal 
uncle,  Bishop  Philander  Chase,  for  the 
Episcopal  clergy.  While  the  inocula- 
tion did  not  take,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Chase  lost  any  of  the  pious  char- 
acteristics which  the  religious  environ- 
ment of  his  formative  years  had  be- 
queathed to  him.  If  the  cabinet  had 
chosen  a  chaplain  from  among  their 
group,  Chase  would  have  been  the 
best  qualified  candidate. 

Bishop  Chase  may  have  had  some 
consolation  in  seeing  his  protege,  after 
graduating  from  Dartmouth,  start  out 
in  the  teaching  profession.  When,  how- 
ever, the  youth  began  reading  law  in 
the  office  of  William  Wirt  at  Washing- 
ton, it  became  quite  certain  that  with 
the  moral  issue  of  slavery  foremost 
in  the  political  arena,  he  would  finally 
enter  the  field  of  politics. 

Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Ohio  in  June,  1830,  upon  locating  in 
Cincinnati,  a  border  city,  he  was  con- 
tinually brought  in  touch  with  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  slavery  contro- 
versy and  he  soon  became  known  as 
the  "Attorney-General  for  runaway 
negroes." 

Starting  out  as  a  Whig,  by  1841  he 
had  cast  his  lot  with  the  struggling 
Liberty  party  and  with  its  absorption 
by  the  Free  Soilers  and  cooperation  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Democrats,  Chase 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1848.  By  1851  he  became  affiliated 
with  the  regular  Democratic  party  and 
through  the  collaboration  of  several 
anti-slavery  groups,  which  later  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  Republican 
party,  Chase  was  elected  governor  of 
Ohio  in  1855. 

By  1860  the  Republican  party  had 
come  into  its  stride  and  at  their  Ohio 
State  Convention  in  1860  resolved  that 
at  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  "they  would  indicate 
as  their  first  choice  and  recommend  to 
said  Convention  the  name  of  Salmon 
P.  Chase"  for  the  presidency.  The 
results  of  the  Chicago  Convention  are 


known  to  all  but  although  Chase  failed 
to  receive  much  support  outside  Ohio 
he  nevertheless  put  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  selected  as  a  member  of 
Lincoln's  Cabinet. 

After  the  election  in  the  fall  Mr. 
Chase  returned  from  Springfield  where 
"at  Mr.  Lincoln's  request"  he  had  gone 
for  a  conference  and  on  January  9, 
1861,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Thad 
Stevens,  he  gave  a  frank  expression 

SALMON  PORTLAND  CHASE 

Born  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  Jan.  13,  1808 

Graduated  from  Dartmouth,  1826 

Established  a  classical  school  for  boys 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Studied  Law  with  William  Wirt 

Admitted  to  Maryland  bar,  1830 

Became  successful  lawyer  in  Cincin- 
nati 

Assisted  in  establishing  Liberty  party, 
1841 

Presided  over   Free  Soil  Convention, 

1848 

Sent  to  U.  S.  Senate  by  coalition  of 
Free  Soilers  and  Ohio  Anti-Slavery 
Democratic  party,  1848 

Joined  the  regular  Democratic  party, 
1851 

Elected  governor  of  Ohio,  1855 

Again  sent  to  Congress,  1860 

Received  appointment  as  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  March  5,  1861 

Resigned  as  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
June  30,  1864 

Appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Dec.  6,  1864 

as  to  his  opinion  of  the  President 
Elect :  "Mr.  Lincoln  conversed  frankly 
and  fully.  He  is  a  man  to  be  depended 
on.  He  may,  as  all  men  may,  make 
mistakes;  but  the  cause  will  be  want 
of  sufficient  information,  not  unsound- 
ness of  judgment  or  of  devotion  to 
principle." 

Critics  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet  choices 
have  been  slow  to  bring  any  charges 
of  incompetence  against  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  with  Seward  and 
Stanton  he  has  usually  been  consid- 
ered one  of  the  "Big  Three"  among 
Lincoln's  advisors.  He  has  left  his  im- 
print  upon   both   United    States   cur- 


rency and  coin.  Known  as  father  of  the 
Greenbacks,  he  placed  the  nation  on 
a  sound  financial  basis  and  on  the  coins 
of  the  nation  he  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  inscription  "In  God 
We  Trust." 

Not  only  was  Lincoln  continually 
disturbed  by  generals  more  anxious  to 
fight  political  opponents  than  the  en- 
emy, but  in  his  official  family  possibly 
the  most  efficient  member  of  all  con- 
tinually was  nursing  political  ambition. 
The  charming  Kate  Chase  daughter 
of  the  Secretary,  may  have  been  more 
responsible  than  we  know  for  keeping 
constantly  alive  in  her  father's  mind 
the  hope  that  he  one  day  might  be 
President.  Convinced  of  her  father's 
superior  ability  she  refused  to  be- 
come resigned  to  his  withdrawal  from 
the  ranks  of  available  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  even  after  he  had  been 
defeated  at  Chicago.  Figuratively  she 
always  wore  through  her  father's  life 
a  campaign  badge:  "Chase  for  Presi- 
dent." 

Much  has  been  said  about  political 
factions  in  Pennsylvania  with  which 
Lincoln  had  to  contend  in  making 
cabinet  appointments  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  group  gave  him  so  much  trouble 
as  the  Chase  adherents  of  Ohio.  If 
two  political  pamphlets  which  ap- 
parently originated  with  the  pro- 
Chase  contingency  had  never  been 
published,  history  would  have  had  a 
much  better  opinion  of  Lincoln's  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  we  might 
add  of  his  daughter,  as  well. 

It  is  accepted  generally  that  she 
played  a  major  part  in  keeping  a 
nucleus  of  Ohio  politicians  continually 
sold  on  her  father's  presidential  avail- 
ability. Her  influence  was  not  retarded 
by  her  marriage  in  1863  to  the  multi- 
millionaire senator,  William  Sprague, 
of  Rhode  Island.  Her  social  contacts 
with  unlimited  funds  on  which  to  draw 
for  entertainment,  were  made  with 
her  father's  welfare  in  view. 

It  seems  altogether  fitting  that 
Chase  and  his  daughter  Kate,  should 
be  buried  side  by  side  in  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery  at  Cincinnati. 


I  24  CHASE,  Salmon  P.  (1808-1873).  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  under  Lincoln.  Chief  Justice 
Supreme  Court.  A.L.S.,  lp.  4to,  Columbus, 
Feb.  27,  1858.  To  "Dear  Stansbury".  Sending 
a  commission,  with  warm  personal  greetings. 
Mentions  the  proposal  that  he  become  the  Re- 
publican candidate  in  1860.  He  is  grateful,  "but 
I  know  how  many  abler  men  there  are  in  the 
world,  &  that  a  man  who  has  always  offered 
jobs  and  jobbers  is  not  likely  to  receive  that 
active  spiritual  advocacywhich  is  necessary  to  a 
nomination."  Written  while  Chase  was  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio.     With  an  engraved  portrait.  $12.50 

I  25  CHASE.  A.L.S.,  lp.  4to,  Treasury  De- 
partment, May  21,  1864.  Written  when  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  E.  M.  Stanton.  "Dr. 
Elliott  raised  a  regiment  &  led  it  into  the  field. 
He  has  since  raised  another.  He  desires  some 
Highland  caps  imported  for  the  2d  admitted  free 
of  duty."  Chase  refers  the  request  to  Stanton, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  War.  An  entertain- 
ing sidelight  on  the  Civil  War.  Dr.  Samuel  M. 
Elliott,  born  in  Scotland,  was  an  eminent  oculist 
in  New  York  City,  although  some  of  his  start- 
ling successes  brought  upon  him  the  accusation 
of  charlatanism.  He  was  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run,  but  later  raised  the  Highland 
Brigade,  to  which  this  letter  doubtless  refers. 
With  an  engraved  portrait.  Chase  is  rare  of  this 
period.  $10.00 


I  26     CHAUNCEY,   Isaac   (1772-1840) 
modore.     Distinguished  in  War  of  1812. 
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PEYTON  McCRARY  ON  LINCOLN'S  LOUISIANA  EXPERIMENT: 

A  REVIEW 


The  capture  of  New  Orleans  by  Commodore  David  Glas- 
gow Farragut  on  April  25,  1862  gave  the  North  a  pleasing 
taste  of  victory  and  gave  the  Lincoln  administration  an  op- 
portunity to  test  the  depths  of  Confederate  sentiment  in  a 
state  of  the  lower  South.  To  judge  from  the  fact  that  Federal 
troops  occupied  the  state  for  fifteen  years  thereafter,  one 
would  have  to  say  that  the 
sentiment  ran  very  deep  in- 
deed. Professor  Peyton  Mc- 
Crary's  book,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Reconstruction:  The 
Louisiana  Experiment 
(Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1978)  agrees 
that  the  sentiment  was  strong 
but  argues  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  white  Southern 
dissidents  and  Negroes  as  a 
base  upon  which  to  build  a 
viable  party  to  revolutionize 
that  sentiment  was  missed. 
He  lays  most  of  the  blame  for 
missing  the  opportunity  on 
General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks 
and  not  on  the  man  who  chose 
him  to  reconstruct  Louisiana, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Chapter  VI  is  the  crucial 
one  for  Lincoln  students. 
Reconstructing  Louisiana 
would  be  no  more  difficult 
than  "the  passage  of  a  dog 
law  in  Massachusetts," 
General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks, 
military  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  in- 
formed President  Lincoln  in 
one  of  the  extreme  political 
understatements  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Anxious  for 
speedy  action  towards  recon- 
struction  in  occupied 
Louisiana,  disgusted  with  the 
slow  progress  to  date,  and  im- 
pressed with  Bank's  ex- 
travagant promises  of  quick 
results,  Lincoln  wrote  the 
general  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1863,  to  make  him  "master  of 
all"  in  giving  "us  a  free-state 
reorganization  of  Louisiana 
in  the  shortest  possible  time." 
No  longer  would  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  the 
military  governor,  George  F. 
Shepley,  and  the  commander 
of  the  military  district,  Banks, 


FIGURE  1.  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 


slow  the  reconstruction  process.  Lincoln  could  not  have  been 
much  impressed,  either,  with  the  work  of  the  local  radical 
white  movement  for  reconstruction  led  by  the  Free  State 
General  Committee.  They  had  been  fumbling  along  with 
Shepley  to  organize  elections  for  a  constitutional  convention 
in  Louisiana,  and  Banks  would  presumably  be  their  master 

too.  However,  Lincoln  did 
state  carefully  that  Banks 
was  not  "to  throw  away  avail- 
able work  already  done  for 
reconstruction,"  and  the  Free 
State  Committee  had  been  do- 
ing much  of  that  work. 

The  immediate  back- 
ground of  Lincoln's  letter  to 
Banks  was  the  visit  to 
Washington  of  two  Louisiana 
conservatives,  Thomas  Cott- 
man  and  James  Riddell. 
These  men  led  a  movement 
opposed  to  Negro  suffrage, 
and  they  argued  that  oc- 
cupied Louisiana  would  likely 
be  willing  to  return  to  the 
Union  under  the  provisions  of 
the  President's  recent 
Proclamation  of  Amnesty 
and  Reconstruction  (Decem- 
ber 8,  1863)  and  thus  recog- 
nize emancipation  —  (/"they 
could  come  back  to  civil 
government  under  their 
[existing]  constitution  and 
laws."  In  other  words,  they 
feared  the  movement  of  the 
Free  State  Committee,  which 
was  beginning  to  show  itself 
willing  to  cooperate  with  elite 
Negro  groups  in  Louisiana,  to 
draw  up  a  new  state  constitu- 
tion before  electing  a  new 
government  for  the  state  and 
presenting  the  state  to  Con- 
gress for  readmission  to  the 
LJnion.  The  old  state  constitu- 
tion, of  course,  restricted 
voting  to  whites  only.  They 
told  Lincoln  that  Louisiana's 
citizens  would  not  accept  a 
government  reconstructed 
with  Negro  votes.  The  day 
before  Lincoln  wrote  his  letter 
giving  Banks  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  situation,  Riddell 
wrote  the  general  to  tell  him 
that  the  President  would  soon 
send  a  letter  authorizing  him 
to  take  control. 
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FIGURE  2.  Lincoln  is  depicted  as  the  impossible 
idealist  Don  Quixote  in  this  political  cartoon  by  the 
brilliant  Copperhead  etcher,  Adalbert  Johann  Volck. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  makes  an  excellent  Sancho  Panza, 
ironically  rooting  Lincoln's  idealism  in  the  earthy 
character  of  this  cockeyed  general  reputed  to  have 
stolen  silverware  from  the  mansions  of  occupied  New 
Orleans  (note  the  knife  stuck  in  his  belt).  Butler,  who 
incurred  Volck's  talented  wrath  when  he  commanded 
Federal  forces  in  the  cartoonist's  beloved  Maryland, 
went  on  to  command  Federal  forces  in  occupied  New 
Orleans  and  to  become  a  favorite  target  of  Volck's 
savage  wit.  The  artist  wrote  and  illustrated  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  B.  F.  B.  (Bombastes  Furioso  Buncombe),  The 
Warrior,  Sage  and  Philanthropist,  A  Christmas  Story  in 
1 862  and  reissued  it  with  slight  changes  in  1868  as  The 
American  Cyclops,  The  Hero  of  New  Orleans  and  Spoiler  of 
Silver  Spoons.  Butler's  sensational  actions  in  New 
Orleans  did  much  to  focus  national  attention  on  events 
in  Louisiana.  This  fine  example  of  Volck's  work  is  a 
recent  acquisition  of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum  and  joins  a  rare  set  of  his  pro- 
Confederate  etchings. 

General  Banks  then  lied  to  Lincoln,  or  at  least  neglected  to 
tell  him  the  whole  truth.  On  December  30,  1863,  he  told  the 
President  that  his  own  scheme  —  which,  by  design  or  by  coin- 
cidence, was  like  the  scheme  suggested  by  Riddell  and  Cott- 
man  —  would  work  faster  than  that  of  the  Free  State  Commit- 
tee. Banks  said  that  the  election  called  for  by  that  Committee 
could  not  be  held  until  March;  he  did  not  tell  him  that  they 
were  calling  for  elections  on  January  25th.  McCrary  con- 
siders this  deception  important  for  explaining  Lincoln's  shift 
in  reconstruction  policy  for  Louisiana. 

McCrary  points  out  still  another  important  change  in  the 
Louisiana  situation.  George  Denison,  a  Treasury  agent  in 
New  Orleans  appointed  by  Salmon  P.  Chase,  had  given  up  his 
opposition  to  Banks's  policies  in  the  state  by  the  time  Lincoln 
turned  the  Louisiana  operation  over  to  Banks.  The  general 
could  now  count  on  the  cooperation  of  this  powerful  Treasury 
Department  presence  in  the  state,  but  the  price  of  Denison's 
support  —  as  an  intermediary  between  Denison  and  Banks,  B. 
Rush  Plumly,  told  Chase  —  had  been  a  promise  by  Banks  to 
deliver  reconstructed  Louisiana's  delegates  to  the  Republican 
Presidential  nominating  convention  in  1864  to  Chase  rather 
than  President  Lincoln.  Of  all  this,  of  course,  Lincoln  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  as  all  historians  have  been  since.  Denison 
personally  carried  Banks's  deceptive  letter  to  Lincoln  in 
Washington. 

McCrary's  is  certainly  the  best  account  of  the  origins  of 
reconstruction  policy  in  Louisiana  in  1863-1864,  but,  even  so, 


its  meaning  is  not  as  clear  as  McCrary  seems  to  think  it  is.  To 
him  it  seems  that  Banks  had  engineered  a  "coup,"  altering  the 
radical  direction  of  Louisiana  politics  under  the  Free  State 
Committee's  leadership  and  forcing  Lincoln  to  move  in  a  more 
moderate  direction  led  by  General  Banks.  McCrary  attributes 
the  general's  motivation  to  political  ambition.  An  outsider 
could  more  quickly  organize  a  few  candidates  for  a  state 
government  than  he  could  a  hundred  delegates  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  and  a  speedy  restoration  of  the  state  would 
be  a  political  achievement  helpful  to  his  dark-horse  chances 
for  a  Presidential  nomination  in  1864.  Moreover,  McCrary 
claims,  "Banks'  ideological  differences  with  the  radicals 
centered  on  the  question  of  Negro  suffrage,  which  he  feared 
would  antagonize  many  potential  supporters  of  the  free  state 
movement."  Lincoln's  "motivation  .  .  .in  throwing  power  into 
the  general's  hands"  is  "not  entirely  clear"  to  McCrary,  but  he 
stresses  that  "Banks  had  deceived  him  about  the  situation: 
the  President  did  not  know  that  the  radicals  were  ready  to 
hold  an  election  within  a  month."  On  the  other  hand, 
McCrary  admits,  "Lincoln  may  have  shared  the  general's 
reluctance  to  countenance  Negro  suffrage  in  Louisiana  for 
fear  of  antagonizing  conservative  opinion." 

McCrary  makes  a  great  advance  over  the  existing  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  but  he  somewhat  overstates  his  case.  He 
can  prove  "deception"  —  a  powerful  word  in  swaying  the 
reader's  sentiments  —  only  in  the  case  of  the  timing  of 
Banks's  election  as  opposed  to  that  called  for  by  the  Free  State 
Committee.  Yet  that  deception  occurred  after  Lincoln  had 
given  control  to  Banks  on  the  24th;  Banks's  letter  about 
election  dates  was  dated  the  30th.  Otherwise,  Banks's  cam- 
paign to  secure  control  of  Louisiana  politics  had  been  based 
on  oversanguine  predictions  and  a  braggart's  inflation  of  his 
own  abilities,  but  the  election  dates  provide  the  crucial  case 
for  deception  —  and  they  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  Lin- 
coln's decision  to  make  Banks  "master  of  all." 

The  true  origins  of  Lincoln's  shift  to  Banks  in  Louisiana  lay 
in  the  visit  of  Cottman  and  Riddell.  The  latter's  letter  of 
December  23,  1863  accurately  predicted  what  Lincoln's  letter 
of  December  24,  1863  would  do:  give  the  authority  to  Banks. 
The  Louisiana  conservatives  had  also  given  the  President  an 
earful  of  arguments  proving  that  Louisiana  would  never 
swallow  a  reconstruction  brought  about  even  in  part  by  Negro 
votes.  Nor  does  it  seem  fair  to  call  Banks's  view  that  Negro 
suffrage  would  block  acceptance  of  any  new  Louisiana 
government  an  "ideological"  difference  from  the  Free  State 
Committee.  It  was  a  tactical  one,  a  practical  one,  a  question  of 
means  rather  than  of  ends.  The  use  of  the  word  "ideological," 
however,  tends  to  conjure  up  in  the  reader's  mind  a  frothing- 
mouthed  ideologue  of  racial  hatred. 

There  can  be  no  blinking  this  chronology  away,  and  it  is 
ironic  that  so  gifted  a  narrative  historian  would  do  so.  It  is 
especially  ironic  because  McCrary's  conclusion  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  "precise  chronology  of  events"  in  Decem- 
ber of  1863.  To  be  sure,  much  of  the  chronology  points  to  the 
accuracy  of  McCrary's  conclusions,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  quote 
the  fuller  chronology  here: 

A  major  turning  point  in  wartime  reconstruction  oc- 
curred in  December  1863,  when  General  Banks  decided  to 
seize  control  of  the  reorganization  of  civil  government  in 
Louisiana.  .  .  .  The  general  asked  Lincoln  to  grant  him  full 
authority  over  reconstruction  on  December  6,  before  learn- 
ing of  the  President's  ten-percent  proclamation  —  but  after 
Durant  [leader  of  the  Free  State  Committee]  had  openly 
advocated  the  limited  enfranchisement  of  blacks.  Lincoln's 
proclamation  was  delivered  to  Congress,  moveover,  before 
he  received  Banks'  request;  nothing  in  the  document  neces- 
sitated the  substitution  of  Banks'  new  plan  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  existing  program  of  reorganizing  civil  govern- 
ment through  a  constitutional  convention.  The  sole  issue  in- 
volved was  Lincoln's  impatience  with  the  slow  pace  of  voter 
registration,  which  Banks  attributed  to  the  incompetence  of 
Shepley  and  Attorney  General  Durant.  In  none  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  President  did  Banks  mention  the  con- 
troversial issue  of  Negro  suffrage;  nor  did  Lincoln  com- 
ment on  the  question  when  authorizing  the  general  to  take 
charge  of  reconstruction,  even  though  representatives  of 
the  sugar  planters  had  just  told  him  in  his  White  House 
office  that  Durant  was  already  registering  the  free  men  of 
color.  The  President's  instructions  to  Banks  on  December  24 
did  not  preclude  the  adoption  of  Negro  suffrage;  in  fact,  they 
suggested  that  the  general  continue  to  work  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Union  Association.  It  was  Banks'  idea  to  throw  down 
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the  gauntlet  to  the  New  Orleans  radicals  and  offer  the  full 

weight  of  military  influence  and  patronage  to  the  moderate 

minority  within  the  Union  Association. 
Making  Banks  the  active  source  of  change  in  policy  from 
radical  to  moderate  is  a  bit  less  convincing  than  McCrary's 
interesting  proof  that  Lincoln  did  not  shift  to  Banks  in  order 
to  keep  Louisiana  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  radicals  who 
would  support  Chase  for  the  Presidency.  Ironically,  it  was 
Chase's  man  Denison,  who  carried  Banks's  deceptive  letter  to 
Lincoln,  and  Denison's  willingness  to  work  with  Banks  to  get 
Louisiana's  delegates  for  Chase  surely  discredits  the  old  view 
of  Lincoln's  shift  in  Louisiana  as  a  shift  away  from  Chase.  In 
fact,  one  of  McCrary's  most  valuable  contributions  is  to  show 
the  unity  of  the  Free  State  movement  before  Banks  took  over; 
Banks's  policies  created  a  factional  split  in  1864. 

McCrary's  emphasis  on  the  passage  in  Lincoln's  letter  to 
Banks  which  cautioned  him  against  throwing  away  existing 
work  towards  reconstruction  seems  very  proper.  When  Deni- 
son brought  Banks's  letter  to  Lincoln,  what  a  vision  of  unity 
in  Louisiana  Lincoln  must  have  seen! 

McCrary  is  at  his  best  in  showing  that  Andrew  Johnson, 
when  he  assumed  the  Presidency  after  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion, completely  reversed  the  policies  of  his  predecessor.  Lin- 
coln had  created  a  moderate  regime  led  by  Banks's  favorite, 
Governor  Michael  Hahn.  When  Hahn  resigned  to  run  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  Madison  Wells  assumed  the  office.  He 
very  quickly  executed  a  conservative  coup,  replacing  the 
mayor  of  New  Orleans  with  a  man  who  in  turn  replaced  most 
of  the  local  officials  with  conservatives  and  returning  Con- 
federate veterans.  Wells  himself  appointed  former  Con- 
federate Major  Paul  Theard  as  judge  and  filled  other  offices 
with  conservatives,  planters,  and  ex-Confederates.  Even 
General  Beauregard  was  expecting  an  appointment.  Banks 
returned  from  Washington  as  military  commander  and  quick- 
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ly  confronted  Wells.  The  Governor  asked  President  Johnson 
to  give  him  Banks's  powers.  Banks  halted  Wells's  removals, 
replacing  the  new  mayor  of  New  Orleans  with  a  former  cap- 
tain of  a  Negro  regiment.  Wells  demanded  that  the  President 
intervene,  and  on  May  17,  1865,  Johnson  deprived  Banks  of 
command.  Johnson  sustained  Wells's  reorganization  of  the 
state  completely.  Lincoln  may  have  failed  to  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  Louisiana  politics  and  society,  but  Andrew 
Johnson  certainly  brought  about  a  counterrevolution  against 
the  moderate  Banks-Lincoln  government.  McCrary  states  it 
very  well:  "When  Andrew  Johnson  assumed  the  presidency  in 
1865  he  pursued  a  reconstruction  policy  antithetical  to  that  of 
his  predecessor,  if  viewed  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  party 
system  rather  than  in  light  of  superficial  constitutional  sim- 
ilarities." Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Lincoln  students  will  also  find  in  McCrary's  book  the  best 
treatment  in  print  of  Lincoln's  last  speech.  Delivered  from  the 
torchlit  balcony  of  the  White  House  on  the  night  of  April  11, 
1865,  Lincoln's  speech,  McCrary  says,  "made  a  less  favorable 
impression  when  delivered  than  when  read  in  the  morning 
newspaper."  The  speech  dealt  "almost  exclusively  with 
events  in  Louisiana."  Significantly,  Lincoln  had  asked 
Senator  Charles  Sumner,  radical  critic  of  his  Louisiana 
policies,  to  appear  with  him  on  the  balcony  while  he  gave  the 
speech.  Sumner  declined,  but  McCrary  notes  acutely  that  Lin- 
coln did  not  ask  Banks  to  appear,  though  Banks  was  in  town 
and  had  been  lobbying  for  Lincoln's  Louisiana  government 
for  months.  Lincoln  defended  his  commitment  to  the 
moderate  government  of  Michael  Hahn,  "but  as  bad  promises 
are  better  broken  than  kept,"  he  said  fairly,  "I  shall  treat  this 
as  a  bad  promise,  and  break  it,  whenever  I  shall  be  convinced 
that  keeping  it  is  adverse  to  the  public  interest."  He  concluded 
with  those  mysterious  words  which  have  puzzled  and  titil- 
lated historians  for  over  a  hundreds  years:  ".  .  .  it  may  be  my 
duty  to  make  some  new  announcement  to  the  people  of  the 
South."  McCrary's  view  is  that  Lincoln  was  most  likely  to  an- 
nounce that  he  would  institute  a  more  radical  reconstruction 
policy. 

There  are  many  insights,  too,  that  are  tangential  to  the  Lin- 
coln theme.  I  know  no  better  treatment,  for  example,  of 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler's  decision  to  use  Negro  troops  in 
Louisiana.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862,  General  Butler 
was  embroiled  in  a  feud  with  General  John  W.  Phelps  over 
contraband  Negroes  in  occupied  Louisiana.  Picturing  him- 
self in  his  autobiography  as  a  radical  in  advance  of  his  times 
on  this  question,  Butler  has  recently  been  attacked  as  a  con- 
servative opponent  of  Phelps's  schemes  to  arm  free  Negroes  in 
Louisiana.  McCrary  shows  that  Butler  was  an  opportunist 
and  that  the  real  impetus  to  arm  free  Negroes  in  Louisiana 
came  from  the  administration  to  a  reflective  and  vacillating 
General  Butler,  who  was  neither  radical  nor  conservative  in 
this  instance.  Butler  acted  the  part  of  the  good  soldier 
awaiting  orders.  The  "President  of  the  United  States  alone," 
he  told  Phelps,  "has  the  authority  to  employ  Africans  in  arms 
as  part  of  the  military  forces."  Without  actually  praising 
Phelps's  attempts  to  arm  Louisiana  Negroes,  Lincoln 
answered  complaints  from  white  Louisianans  by  telling  them 
they  could  rid  themselves  of  Phelps  by  making  the  state  loyal 
to  the  Union  again.  Significantly,  he  entrusted*responses  to 
Butler  on  the  question  to  Salmon  Chase,  who  advocated 
arming  Negroes.  On  July  31,  1862,  Chase  told  Butler,  "I  have 
heard  intimations  from  the  President  that  it  may  possibly 
become  necessary,  ...  to  convert  the  heavy  black  population 
.  .  .  into  defenders."  Butler  had  been  ambivalent  before.  He 
struggled  with  Phelps  because  of  orders  from  superiors  and 
not  because  of  personal  disapproval  of  radical  policies.  His 
own  views  were  ambivalent  but  thoughtful.  Phelps  seemed  at 
times  to  be  stirring  up  trouble  among  the  blacks.  Butler 
expressed  fear  of  "a  negro  insurrection,"  but  commented 
blandly:  ".  .  .  the  negroes  are  getting  saucy  and  troublesome, 
and  who  blames  them?"  Later  he  would  make  a  similar 
remark  to  his  wife:  "We  have  danger  here  of  an  negro  insur- 
rection. I  hardly  know  whether  to  wish  it  or  fear  it  most." 
George  Denison  told  Chase  that  Butler's  opposition  to  Phelps 
"was  not  a  matter  of  principle."  Butler  simply  "wanted  the 
credit  of  doing  it  himself,  and  in  his  own  way." 

To  focus  on  sections  of  the  book  of  most  interest  to  Lincoln 
students  is  to  give  an  unbalanced  picture  of  McCrary's  work. 
It  is  masterful  in  its  sweep.  The  early  chapter  on  Louisiana 
before  the  Union  occupation  is  a  model  of  social  and  political 
landscape-painting.  He  is  able  to  benefit  from  the  statistical 
tools  of  the  modern  political  historian,  buthis  extremely  skill- 
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ful  use  of  printed  and  manuscript  sources  —  especially  his  sen- 
sitive use  of  articulate  diaries  —  allows  him  to  render  his  find- 
ings in  a  most  fluent  and  readable  prose.  He  understands  the 
nature  of  political  parties.  Above  all,  he  is  steeped  in 
knowledge  of  Louisiana  history. 

McCrary's  thesis,  which  stresses  the  potential  for  social 
change  in  Louisiana  offered  by  the  Federal  army,  is  sus- 
tained by  his  finely  textured  narrative  of  Louisiana  history 
only  in  part.  Here  is  his  fullest  statement  of  the  case: 

In  terms  of  political  survival,  then,  "Mr.  Lincoln's  model 
of  reconstruction"  proved  a  failure.  Indeed,  as  long  as  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  stuck  to  the  moderate  strategy  of  party  build- 
ing employed  by  General  Banks,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
could  have  been  otherwise.  The  general's  assumption  that  a 
conciliatory  approach  would  win  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  white  population  contradicted  the  elemental  political 
arithmetic  of  Louisiana  and  defied  what  might  be  called  the 
central  rule  of  any  civil  war:  the  irreconcilability  of  insur- 
gents and  incumbents.  The  polarization  between  left  and 
right  that  leads  to  the  outbreak  of  a  revolutionary  civil  war 
is  not  "resolved"  by  the  conclusion  of  armed  struggle, 
except  to  the  degree  that  the  victors  are  able  to  force  their 
ideological  will  upon  the  losers  through  the  application  of 
governmental  power.  .  .  . 

The  political  dynamics  of  the  American  Civil  War  raised 
almost    insurmountable    obstacles    in    the    path    of   the 
moderate  reconstruction  policy  with  which  Lincoln  was  as- 
sociated.   Without    suggesting    that    the    revolutionary 
strategy  advocated  by  men  like  Wendell  Phillips  or  Charles 
Sumner  would  have  achieved  all  their  hopes  for  racial 
justice  and  Republican  rule  in  the  postwar  South,  it  does 
seem  to  be  true  that  the  radicals  advocated  a  more  practical 
approach  than  General  Banks. 
McCrary  is  correct  in  asserting  that  wartime  hatreds  could 
not  end  with  Northern  victory  in  1865,  and  he  is  right,  too,  to 
think  that  civil  war  permitted  revolutionary  policies  unthink- 
able to  American  politicians  in  peacetime.  Emancipation  it- 
self was  one.  Finally,  it  is  true  that  political  arithmetic  in  the 
Southern  states  required  either  black  voting,  military  occupa- 
tion, or  control  by  ex-Confederates  when  the  war  was  over. 

Lincoln  was  a  good  student  of  political  arithmetic.  As  G.S. 
Boritt  has  shown,  when  Lincoln  followed  policies  at  odds  with 
the  numerical  facts  of  life  (in  advocating  colonization,  for 
example),  he  was  not  paying  close  attention  to  the  problem  at 
hand.  Lincoln  avoided  the  arithmetic  of  colonization  as  a 
psychological  necessity,  but  his  defiance  of  the  arithmetic  of 
loyalty  in  the  South  was  a  function  of  another  problem. 
"Reconstruction  was  the  crucial  question  of  national  politics 
—  at  least  as  a  theoretical  issue  —  from  the  moment  the  states 
of  the  lower  South  seceded  from  the  Union,"  McCrary  says, 
and  this  is  probably  the  cardinal  point  of  the  new  students  of 
reconstruction  policy  in  the  Civil  War.  However,  it  is  not  true. 
The  crucial  question  was  winning  the  war.  Though  it  is  proper 
to  see  continuities  in  the  hatreds  of  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction periods,  the  discontinuities  in  terms  of  constitu- 
tional possibility  and  central  political  concern  are  important 
as  well. 

Lincoln  was  thinking  of  winning  the  war.  He  thought 
Federal  emancipation  would  help  win  it,  though  it  was  a 
peacetime  impossibility.  He  thought  Louisiana's  political 
defection  from  the  Confederate  States  of  America  would  help 
win  it  too.  He  was  less  interested  in  Banks's  policies  than  in 
Banks's  speed  in  bringing  Louisiana  out  of  the  Confederacy 
and  into  the  Union.  Banks  thought  much  the  same  way.  His 
"ideological"  differences  from  the  local  radicals  were  often 
actually  differences  in  estimates  ot  what  would  get  Louisiana 
out  of  the  Confederacy  fastest.  Otherwise,  he  would  not  so 
clearly  appear  to  be  an  opponent  of  Madison  Wells  in  1865. 
The  political  arithmetic  of  peacetime  would  face  the  constitu- 
tional conservatism  of  peacetime.  The  war  was  a  revolu- 
tionary situation  only  for  activities  clearly  related  to  war- 
making.  That  situation  ended  in  1865. 

McCrary  calls  Banks's  reasoning  "curious"  when  the 
general  told  Lincoln  that  Louisiana  would  accept  an  emanci- 
pation forced  on  it  by  Banks  but  would  never  actually  vote  for 
emancipation  if  a  radical  constitutional  convention  offered  a 
free  constitution.  "Their  self-respect,  their  amour  propre,  will 
be  appeased  if  they  are  not  required  to  vote  for  or  against  it," 
Banks  said.  Curious  this  may  be,  but  it  is  revolutionary  logic, 
and  it  did  recognize  the  grim  political  arithmetic  of 
Louisiana's  slave  society. 


It  is  not  a  small  matter  to  argue  with  the  thesis  of  a  book,  but 
in  this  case  it  by  no  means  threatens  the  overall  worth  of  the 
book.  McCrary's  is  the  definitive  study  of  Lincoln's  Louisiana 
policy,  and  it  is  an  enormously  informative  work.  There  can 
be  no  quarrel  with  that. 

Happily,  Princeton  University  Press  served  its  capable 
author  well.  I  detected  only  one  typographical  error  (page 
183).  The  editors  allowed  a  couple  of  slips  here  and  there: 
Oliver  B.  Morton  on  page  281  should  be  Oliver  P.  Morton,  and 
Edwin  Bates  on  page  288  should  be  Edward  Bates.  McCrary 
overuses   the   verb   "demonstrate"   and   the  phrase  "on   a 

ly  basis."   Otherwise,   the  writing  and  printing  are 

immaculate.  The  footnotes  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and 
the  editors  allow  long  ones  when  necessary.  Except  for  the 
inexplicable  absence  of  a  political  map  of  Louisiana,  it  is  a 
model  of  book-making,  and  McCrary's  historical  work 
deserves  it. 

Beginning  with  Herman  Belz's  superb  book  Reconstruct- 
ing the  Union:  Theory  and  Policy  during  the  Civil  War 
(Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1969),  Lincoln  students 
have  come  increasingly  to  question  the  older  view  that  Lin- 
coln would  have  been  "soft"  on  the  South.  Most  who  have 
done  so,  however,  have  been  forced  to  dance  around  the  events 
in  Louisiana,  for  it  is  a  subject  as  complex  as  it  is  important. 
Historians  need  not  avoid  the  subject  any  more.  Peyton 
McCrary's  beautifully  written  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Recon- 
struction: The  Louisiana  Experiment  is  a  detailed  but 
eminently  understandable  narrative  of  the  history  of  early  at- 
tempts to  reconstruct  Louisiana.  The  subject  of  the  book  is 
really  Louisiana  and  not  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  the  events  are 
of  such  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion that  no  Lincoln  library  should  be  without  a  copy. 
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FIGURE  4.  Title  page  of  the  book. 
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BROWNING'S  PECULIAR  TURN  TO  THE  RIGHT 


Those  who  keep  diaries  often  influence  the  writing  of  his- 
tory far  more  than  they  influenced  events  in  their  own  day. 
Gideon  Welles  occupied  a  position  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet 
inferior  to  William  H.  Seward's  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton's,  but 
his  sourly  independent  diary  wrecked  the  reputations  of 
dozens  of  Washington  politicians.  One  reason  the  Radical 
Republicans  have  fared  so  poorly  in  historical  writing  is  that 
most  of  the  prominent  diarists  around  Lincoln  hated  them. 
Welles,  John  Hay,  and  Edward  Bates  saw  them  as 
"Jacobins,"  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  President  saw 
the  Radicals  the  same  way.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  whose  diary 
might  have  balanced  the  picture  over  the  years,  never  had  the 
influence  on  historical  writing 
that  the  conservatives  had, 
because  he  did  not  as  clearly 
admire  Lincoln  as  they  did. 
Criticizing  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  never  been  a  good  way  to 
gain  the  trust  of  historians. 

The  other  great  diarist  near 
the  Lincoln  administration, 
Orville  Hickman  Browning, 
was  also  a  Radical-hater.  His 
erratic  and  ultimately  in- 
explicable political  course 
during  the  Civil  War  reveals 
the  danger  in  relying  too 
heavily  on  diaries,  which  may 
reflect  peculiar  political 
positions. 

Browning  was  never  much  of 
a  "Lincoln  man."  He  had  hoped 
that  Edward  Bates  would  be 
the  Republican  nominee  for 
President  in  1860.  However,  the 
Illinois  delegation,  of  which 
Browning  was  a  member,  was 
pledged  to  Lincoln,  and  Brown- 
ing worked  for  Lincoln's  nom- 
ination at  the  convention.  Even 
after  the  nomination,  Brown- 
ing thought  that  "we  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  selection 
of  candidates."  His  assistance 
in  getting  Bates  to  support  the 
Republican  ticket  proved  vital, 
but  Browning  had  little  luck  in 
recommending  Cabinet  ap- 
pointments. He  wanted  to  see 
Bates  become  Secretary  of 
State  and  Joseph  Holt,  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Browning's  was 
one  of  many  voices  raised 
against  Norman  B.  Judd's 
inclusion  in  Lincoln's  official 
family. 

Browning  exercised  his  great- 
est  influence   on   the   Lincoln 
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FIGURE  1.  Browning  recalled  that  sculptor  Leonard 
W.  Volk  had  worked  in  a  marble  yard  in  Quincy, 
Illinois,  Browning's  home.  Lincoln's  friend  thought 
Volk's  bust  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  "decidedly  a  work  of 
genius."  Volk  is  better  known  for  his  famous  life  mask 
of  Lincoln.  Dr.  O.  Gerald  Trigg  allowed  the  Louis  A. 
Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  to  photograph 
his  superb  bronze  casting  of  the  mask  with  the  striking 
result  above.  For  more  information  on  the  mask  and  on 
Volk's  famous  castings  of  Lincoln's  hands,  turn  to  the 
second  article  in  this  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore. 


administration  when  he  read  a  draft  of  the  First  Inaugural 
Address  and  suggested  removing  a  provocative  threat  to 
"reclaim  the  public  property  and  places  which  have  fallen"  in 
the  seceded  states.  Browning's  reasoning  has  often  been 
taken  as  Lincoln's.  He  admitted  that  Lincoln's  draft  was  right 
in  principle  without  altering  the  threat  to  "reclaim"  federal 
property,  but.  Browning  explained, 

In  any  conflict  which  may  ensue  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  seceding  States,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
traitors  shall  be  the  aggressors,  and  that  they  are  kept 
constantly  and  palpably  in  the  wrong. 
The  first  attempt  that  is  made  to  furnish  supplies  or 
reinforcements    to    Sumter 
will    induce   aggression    by 
South    Carolina,    and    then 
the  government  will  stand 
justified,    before   the   entire 
country,    in    repelling    that 
aggression,     and     retaking 
the  forts. 
After     Fort     Sumter     fell. 
Browning    imputed    his    own 
reasoning   to   Lincoln.   "Upon 
looking  into  the  laws,"  he  told 
the    President    on     April     18, 
"which  clothe  you  with  power 
to  act  in  this  emergency,  I  am 
not  sure  that  you  expected,  or 
desired  any  other  result." 

Browning  was  a  conserva- 
tive by  nature,  but  war  brought 
out  a  radical  streak  in  him.  If 
Baltimore  stood  in  the  way  of 
troops  coming  to  protect 
Washington,  he  told  Lincoln,  it 
should  be  "laid  in  ruin."  Before 
April  was  over,  he  thought  it 
likely  that  slaves  would  flock  to 
the  Union  armies  and 
inevitably  "rise  in  rebellion." 
"The  time  is  not  yet,"  he  added, 
"but  it  will  come  when  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  march  an 
army  into  the  South,  and 
proclaim  freedom  to  the 
slaves."  Browning  celebrated 
General  John  C.  Fremont's 
proclamation  freeing  the 
slaves  of  rebels  in  Missouri  in 
the  late  summer  of  1861 ,  and  he 
thought  the  President  wrong  to 
revoke  it.  Fremont's  procla- 
mation did  "not  deal  with 
citizens  at  all,"  Browning 
remonstrated,  "but  with  public 
enemies."  Citing  precedents  in 
international  law,  he  insisted 
that  war  abolished  society  and 
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gave  "liberty  to  use  violence  in  infinitum."  "All  their 
property,"  Browning  said,  "is  subject  to  be  .  .  .  confiscated, 
and  disposed  of  absolutely  and  forever  by  the  belligerent 
power,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  laws  of  society." 
Lincoln  disagreed  sharply. 

After  the  death  of  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  June  of 
1861,  Governor  Richard  Yates  appointed  Browning  to  finish 
his  term.  In  the  Senate,  Browning  defended  the  administra- 
tion's arbitrary  arrests  and  voted  for  the  First  Confiscation 
Act.  He  voted  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

After  April  of  1862,  Browning  turned  suddenly  to  the  right. 
He  opposed  the  Second  Confiscation  Act  and  urged  Lincoln  to 
veto  it.  It  was  a  test  "whether  he  [Lincoln]  was  to  control  the 
abolitionists  and  Radicals  or  whether  they  were  to  control 
him."  He  praised  Lincoln's  letter  in  answer  to  Horace 
Greeley's  "Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions"  for  emancipation,  and 
he  bitterly  opposed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  that  fall. 
Browning  was  campaigning  for  Congressional  candidates  in 
Illinois  when  he  heard  it  had  been  issued,  and  he  practically 
stopped  in  his  tracks.  He  slowed  down  his  campaigning,  and 
he  twice  pleaded  with  Lincoln  to  alter  the  Proclamation. 

There  is  no  explanation  for  the  suddenness  of  Browning's 
change.  In  principle  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
little  different  from  Fremont's  proclamation,  and  Browning 
had  quarreled  with  Lincoln  for  revoking  that.  Lincoln's 
assault  on  slavery  seemed  to  be  legitimate  by  the  very 
precedents  in  international  law  which  Browning  had  called  to 
Lincoln's  attention.  The  Illinois  Senator  was  disappointed 
that  the  President  had  not  appointed  him  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  He  wanted  the  job  so  badly  that  he  wrote 
Lincoln  a  somewhat  embarrassed  letter  asking  for  it  outright, 
admitting  that  it  was  "an  office  peculiarly  adapted  to  my 
tastes."  By  the  spring  of  1862,  Lincoln  still  had  not  filled  the 
position,  and  many  thought  Browning  was  still  in  the 
running.  Lincoln  did  not  decide  to  appoint  David  Davis  until 
July,  and  Browning  had  already  turned  to  the  right  by  that 
time. 

Politically,  Browning  became  increasingly  disaffected 
from  the  administration.  There  was  much  doubt  by  1864  that 
he  would  support  Lincoln's  reelection.  Browning  told  a  friend 
in  September  that  he  had  "never  .  .  .  been  able  to  persuade 
myself  that  he  [Lincoln  |  was  big  enough  for  his  position."  No 
one  knows  how  he  voted  in  November.  Browning's  Civil  War 
politics  are  an  enigma  to  this  day. 
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FIGLIRE  2.  Orville  Hickman  Browning  remained  per- 
sonally friendly  to  Lincoln  even  after  their  political 
disagreements.  Gustave  Koerner,  a  fellow  Illinois 
Republican,  always  remembered  Browning's 
"conspicuous  .  .  .  ruffled  shirt  and  large  cuffs."  Their 
relations  were  pleasant  enough,  but  Koerner  would 
"have  liked  him  better  if  he  had  been  a  little  less 
conscious  of  his  own  superiority." 


FIGURE  3.  Lincoln's  first  inauguration. 
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LAWANDA  COX  ON  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  LOUISIANA: 

A  REVIEW  (Cont.) 


The  President  then  blamed  Banks  for  the  lack  of  progress,  and 
the  general,  whose  military  duties  kept  him  from  seeing  Lin- 
coln's letter  until  December  2nd,  did  not  get  around  to  defending 
himself  until  December  6th.  Banks  said,  and  it  was  true,  that  he 
had  no  orders  authorizing  him  to  take  charge  of  the  political 
situation.  Since  word  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  organize  a 
constitutional  convention  in  Louisiana  came  from  Durant  him- 
self, it  is  little  wonder  that  Lincoln  turned  to  Banks  and  sus- 
tained him,  as  Mrs.  Cox  argues,  when  he  differed  with  Durant 
and  the  Free  State  movement. 

Mrs.  Cox's  understanding  of  the  situation  in  Louisiana  is 
markedly  different  from  McCrary's.  In  her  book,  Banks  is 
depicted  as  leading  a  temporarily  successful  Unionist  move- 


ment in  Louisiana  fully  in  keeping  with  the  President's  wishes. 
In  his  book,  Banks  is  depicted  as  the  President's  deceiver.  In 
Mrs.  Cox's  work,  Durant  appears  as  a  difficult  stumbling  block 
to  progress  toward  the  goal  of  making  Louisiana  a  free  state 
before  adverse  political  developments  in  1864  could  undermine 
the  work.  In  Mr.  McCrary's  work,  Durant  appears  as  a  man 
thoroughly  wronged  by  Banks  and  a  President  working  under 
false  assumptions  about  political  reality  in  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Cox  wins  this  argument  hands  down.  Durant  chose  to 
make  his  name  in  history  by  opposing  the  Lincoln-Banks 
government  and  by  claiming  that  it  was  engineered  to  under- 
mine the  radical  Free  Staters'  desire  to  urge  suffrage  for  Negroes 
in  Louisiana.  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom  shows  that  in  fact 
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FIGURE  1.  Governor  Michael  Hahn's  inauguration  in  New  Orleans,  March  4,  1864. 
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FIGURE  2.  Mrs.  Banks  sponsored  a  splendid  entertainment  on  election  day  in  Louisiana. 


the  President,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and 
Durant  himself  were,  in  the  beginning,  all  in  agreement  on  the 
suffrage  issue.  All  three  were  committed  to  registering  freeborn 
black  citizens,  principally  the  New  Orleans  Creoles. 

Durant  had  not  gone  farther  than  that  in  urging  black 
suffrage  by  February,  1864.  And  Lincoln  had  already  gone  that 
far.  He  had  twice  approved  registration  of  freeborn  Negroes  as 
voters  in  Louisiana.  Lincoln  approved  Secretary  of  War  Edwin 
M.  Stanton's  order  of  August  24,  1863,  telling  the  military 
governor  in  Louisiana  to  register  "all  the  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States"  there.  Chase  had  objected  to  the  first  draft  of  the 
order,  which  stipulated  organizing  a  constitutional  convention 
based  on  the  white  population.  The  final  order  stipulated  "loyal" 
citizens  rather  than  "white"  citizens.  "For  the  instructions," 
Chase  said,  "we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  President." 
In  the  following  November,  Chase  had  to  write  to  urge  Durant, 
in  charge  of  the  voter  registration,  to  register  Negro  citizens. 
Durant  replied  that  he  favored  it  himself,  but  it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  specific  directives  from  Washington.  Chase  went  to 
Lincoln.  "I  informed  the  President  of  your  views  on  this  sub- 
ject," Chase  told  Durant  on  December  28,  1863,  "and  he  said  he 
could  see  no  objection  to  the  registering  of  such  citizens,  or  to 
their  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage." 

Banks  ruined  this  hopeful  unanimity  of  opinion  on  a  delicate 
subject  by  opposing  any  black  suffrage.  He  feared  that  the  issue 
would  divide  Southern  loyalists  and  endanger  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  the  new  state  government.  The  split  in  the  Louisiana 
loyalists  which  followed  was  Banks's  fault,  as  McCrary  and 
Cox  both  agree,  but  it  was  also  Durant's  fault.  In  a  huff  over 
Banks's  assumption  of  power  in  Louisiana  at  the  President's 
direction,  he  chose  not  to  discuss  and  compromise  but  to  fight 
the  Banks  government  to  the  bitter  end. 

That  opposition,  combined  with  the  suspicions  of  the  radical 


antislavery  men  that  Lincoln  was  not  radical  enough  to  suit 
them,  eventually  doomed  the  Louisiana  experiment.  Banks,  a 
political  general  if  there  ever  was  one,  proved  to  be  politically 
inept.  Mrs.  Cox  describes  the  demise  of  the  experiment  with 
equally  convincing  attention  to  close  reading  of  the  documents 
and  careful  chronology.  In  sum,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
book  than  can  be  described  within  the  confines  of  this  review. 

If  there  is  a  significant  flaw  in  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom, 
it  is  an  error  of  omission  rather  than  one  of  commission.  Mrs. 
Cox  tends  to  be  a  bit  skimpy  on  biography.  With  as  famous  a 
figure  as  Lincoln,  this  is  no  problem.  In  his  case  she  very  proper- 
ly focuses  on  the  particular  problem  and  aims  at  straightening 
out  the  reader's  understanding  of  Lincoln's  role  in  it. 

With  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Mrs.  Cox's  failure  to  provide  a 
wider  biographical  focus  is  more  problematic.  "The  fate  of 
Lincoln's  free  state,"  she  says  accurately,  "suggests  the  vulner- 
ability of  presidential  purpose  and  power  to  ineptitude  of  execu- 
tion, the  obstinacy  of  human  nature,  and  misperceptions  fired 
by  the  passion  of  great  ends  linked  to  personal  conceits."  She 
documents  Lincoln's  purpose  in  the  Louisiana  experiment 
better  than  anyone  has  ever  done  before.  She  finds  the  impor- 
tant instances  of  ineptitude.  She  describes  Durant's  obstinacy 
in  unforgettable  terms.  She  shows  the  vital  links  between  per- 
sonal conceits  and  conflicts  over  national  policy.  Yet  Banks's 
inept  policies  are  central  to  the  story,  as  is  his  obstinacy  and  his 
conceit.  They  are  as  central  as  Lincoln's  purposeful  leadership, 
but  they  are  not  as  well  described. 

Mrs.  Cox  realizes  that  Banks  was  too  optimistic.  When  he  told 
Lincoln  that  reconstructing  Louisiana  as  a  free  state  would  be 
no  more  difficult  than  "the  passage  of  a  dog  law  in  Massachu- 
setts," Banks  made  one  of  the  worst  predictions  in  American 
history.  Thirteen  years  of  Federal  occupation  and  struggle  — 
some  of  it  bloody  —  followed  Banks's  assumption  of  political 
control  in  Louisiana.  There  was  special  irony,  as  she  points  out, 
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FIGURE  3.  While  Louisiana's  loyal  citizens  voted,  a  military  band  played  in  Canal  Street.  It  was  George  Washington's 
Birthday,  and  the  occupying  troops  marked  the  anniversary  with  patriotic  fervor. 


"in  the  political  general  failing  to  be  politic."  She  shows  very 
well  what  went  wrong  in  Louisiana,  but  she  does  not  say  why 
Banks  erred.  There  was  the  factor  of  his  gross  optimism,  of 
course,  but  why  was  he  so  optimistic? 

Only   biography   can   tell,  and  the  problematic  nature  of 
Banks's  conception  of  the  Louisiana  experiment  seems  glaring 
enough  to  demand  more  attention  to  his  biography.  Advising 
President  Lincoln  on  Louisiana  policy  in  1863,  Banks  said: 
Offer  them  a  Government  without  slavery,  and  they  will 
gladly  accept  it  as  a  necessity  resulting  from  the  war.  Other 
questions  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  negro,  may  safely  be 
deferred  until  this  one  is  secured.  If  he  gains  freedom,  educa- 
tion, the  right  to  bear  arms,  the  highest  privileges  accorded  to 
any  race  and  which  none  has  yet  proved  itself  worthy  unless 
it  be  our  own,  his  best  friend  may  rest  content  for  another  year 
at  least. 
In  January,  he  told  Lincoln  that  the  government  he  was  cre- 
ating in  Louisiana  with  the  help  of  Federal  bayonets  would 
provide  "for  the  gradual  restoration  of  power  to  the  people"  but 
"in  such  manner  as  to  leave  the  control  of  affairs  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  comm[an]ding  General."  When  Louisiana  citizens 
elected  Michael  Hahn  governor,  they  "understood  .  .  .  that  Mr. 
Hahn  represents  a  popular  power  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
armed  occupation  of  the  state  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  full  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  government." 
"The  election  perilled  nothing,"  Banks  told  the  President  — 
"Had  it  resulted  in  the  election  of  an  opponent,  he  would  be 
without  power."  When  Louisiana's  new  constitution  abolished 
slavery  in  September,  Banks  crowed:  "History  will  record  the 
fact  that  all  the  problems  involved  in  restoration  of  States  .  .  . 


have  already  been  solved  in  Louisiana  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
elevation  of  the  black  and  security  of  the  white  Race." 

Such  optimism  seems  glaringly  wrong  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events  in  Louisiana,  but  it  is  more  than  "twenty-twenty 
hindsight"  that  makes  the  error  clear.  Foresight  at  the  time 
surely  demanded  that  General  Banks  ask  what  would  happen 
when  the  Federal  troops  left.  Would  the  Negro's  advance,  left  to 
the  future,  occur  then?  When  the  Confederates  returned,  the 
opposition  would  surely  win  elections.  Would  the  opponents  be 
powerless  then?  To  be  sure,  Banks's  statements  were  meant  to 
let  Lincoln  know  that  the  military  would  not  allow  a  disloyal 
government  to  rule  if  the  Unionists  lost  in  1864,  but  should  not 
even  that  mention  of  the  subject  have  caused  Banks  to  wonder 
about  1865  or  1866? 

Banks  was  sanguine.  He  would  let  the  future  take  care  of 
itself.  His  government  would  satisfy  the  abolitionists  for 
another  year  (he  thought,  wrongly),  and  that  was  all  that  con- 
cerned him.  Banks  lived  day  to  day,  so  to  speak,  but  he  also 
thought  that  his  work  in  Louisiana  guaranteed  him  immortal 
fame.  "History"  would  record  his  deeds.  He  was  conscious  of 
history.  He  was  thinking  about  what  would  be  said  of  his 
Louisiana  government  in  the  long  run,  but  he  had  no  long-range 
plan.  Why  not? 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  for  certain,  but  a  look  at  the  general's 
career  before  the  Louisiana  experiment  offers  at  least  one  entic- 
ing clue.  General  Banks's  first  command  was  the  Department  of 
Annapolis.  There,  in  1861,  he  controlled  the  corridor  from  the 
Northern  states  to  Washington,  D.C.  His  headquarters  was  in 
Baltimore,  and  Banks  "found  the  situation  one  of  Southern 
hearts  and  Northern  muskets,"  as  his  able  biographer,  Fred 
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Harvey  Harrington,  states.  He  tried  to  be  conciliatory  first,  and 
secession  sentiment  soared.  He  was  ordered  to  get  tougher. 
Eventually,  Banks's  soldiers  installed  a  pro-Union  successor  to 
the  notoriously  secessionist  police  marshal. 

Banks  then  became  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  more  of  Maryland  came  under  his  jurisdiction.  On  George 
B.  McClellan's  orders,  he  arrested  secessionist  members  of  the 
Maryland  legislature  on  their  way  to  Frederick  for  a  special 
session.  His  soldiers  "protected"  the  polls,  as  pro-Union  forces 
swept  to  victory  in  the  autumn  elections. 

In  later  years,  Banks  would  boast  that  his  administration  of 
Maryland  was  a  model  for  Reconstruction: 

The  secession  leaders  —  the  enemies  of  the  people  —  were 
replaced  and  loyal  men  assigned  to  .  .  .their  duties.  This  made 
Maryland  a  loyal  State.  .  .  .  What  occurred  there  will  occur  in 
North  Carolina,  in  South  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  If .  .  .  those  States  shall  be  controlled  by  men 
that  are  loyal  ...  we  shall  then  have  loyal  populations  and 
loyal  governments. 
The  Maryland  experience  helps  to  explain  Banks's  optimism. 
As  was  more  often  the  case  than  has  been  commonly  recog- 
nized in  the  study  of  Reconstruction,  such  optimism  was  rooted 
in  a  particular  analysis  of  Southern  society.  The  analysis  per- 
haps came  easier  to  former  Democrats  (like  Banks),  who  were 
used  to  invoking  a  form  of  class  analysis  in  their  prescriptions 
for  political  policy.  It  may  have  come  easier  as  well  to  a  poli- 
tician of  working  class  origins  (like  Banks,  the  "Bobbin  Boy  of 
Massachusetts").  Banks  vowed  to  build  a  loyal  Louisiana  out 
of  the  "humble  and  honest  farmer,  the  poor  mechanic,  the  hard- 


working classes,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land."  It  will  not  do  to 
dismiss  such  statements  as  the  rhetorical  litany  of  American 
politicians.  Banks  had  blamed  secession  on  a  tiny  elite  of  rich 
planters  and  a  Southern  urban  aristocracy.  He  thought  that  a 
"clear  majority  of  the  people  were  .  .  .  opposed  to  the  war  and 
could  you  remove  from  the  control  of  public  opinion  one  or  two 
thousand  in  each  of  these  States  .  .  .  you  would  have  a  popula- 
tion in  all  of  these  States  .  .  .  loyal  and  true  to  the  Government." 

General  Banks  may  have  been  inept,  but  his  miscalculations 
were  born  of  practical  experience  in  Maryland  and  of  assump- 
tions about  the  social  composition  of  Southern  society.  His 
conceit  stemmed  from  memories  of  his  role  in  one  of  the  North's 
two  big  political  successes  early  in  the  war,  the  retention  of 
Maryland  in  the  Union.  His  obstinacy  in  pursuing  his  political 
plan  was  rooted  in  a  fairly  systematic  political  philosophy 
which  told  him  what  Southern  society  was  like.  The  deeper 
roots  of  the  ineptitude,  conceit,  and  obstinacy  of  the  other 
characters  in  the  Louisiana  experiment  likewise  demand 
study. 

There  are  limits  to  what  any  one  historian  can  do.  Mrs.  Cox 
has  done  more  than  most.  One  need  only  think  of  the  muddled 
state  of  scholarship  on  early  Louisiana  Reconstruction  before 
her  work  —  and  that  of  McCrary  and  other  recent  scholars  as 
well  —  to  be  grateful  for  the  modern  accomplishments  in  this 
field. 

On  February  10,  1982,  the  Civil  War  Round  Table  of  New 
York  City  gave  LaWanda  Cox  the  Barondess/ Lincoln  Award 
for  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom.  She  deserved  it.  Her  book  is  a 
contribution  to  Lincoln  scholarship  that  will  last. 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 


FIGURE  4.  A  photographer  in  New  Orleans,  E.  Jacobs,  took  a  picture  of  Banks  and  his  staff  in  the  spring  of  1864.  This 
woodcut  was  copied  from  it. 
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